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Preface 


by J. G. WELCH, B.A. 
Head of the Upper School, Tulse Hill School. 


Too often in the past comprehension books have set out to test 
rather than to teach, and some of us in the schools have long 
been doubtful even about their validity as testing instruments. 


There is a growing tendency among progressive teachers of 


English to make four demands of the good comprehension book: 
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that the extracts are sufficiently long and interesting to 
“involve” the reader, and of sufficient intrinsic merit to 
justify their inclusion; 

that the questions really stimulate close reading and require 
thoughtful answers rather than the facile lifting of chunks 
from the text; 

that vocabulary questions should not measure already 
acquired definitions, but encourage the “natural”. develop- 
ment of word-mastery, that is, by intelligent guessing and 
deduction from the larger context; 

that some guidance is given to the development of literary 
appreciation, with pointers to the study of how authors gain 
their effects. 


In satisfying these rigorous demands Mr. Halson has also 


provided a valuable prose anthology. At all stages his book will 
require the close co-operation of teacher and pupil, for it is 
emphatically a book for teachers and not for testers. 


Introduction 


This book has been designed to appeal to and to cater for the 
needs of lower forms in Secondary Schools. It is intended as a 
means of combining the literary and the functional aspects of 
comprehension. 

The functional value of the comprehension exercise is un- 
doubted; it develops the faculties of intelligent, perceptive 
reading, accurate selection, deduction and explanation, and 
clear expression — both oral and written. This value is recog-- 
nised in the vital role played by the comprehension section of the 
G.C.E. “O” Level English Language Papers and an increasing 
number of external examination papers, both national and 
regional. At the same time, in the classroom at any rate, Com- 
prehension should have a more than functional value. It must 
be closely allied to literary appreciation. The passages used 
must be virtually a challenging window-display of wares worth 
acquiring. The questions must, to carry the analogy further, 
be the sales-talk to encourage the student to acquire and enjoy 
these wares, not to remove his desire to buy. 

Bearing these intentions in mind, great care has been taken 
with the selection of the passages. They have been chosen, 
initially, with the idea of appealing to the reader, so that they 
can be read, in the first instance, purely for general enjoyment 
without reference to the questions. From this point of view 
the book can be regarded to some extent as an anthology of 
contemporary or near-contemporary prose. As far as possible 
the passages cover either a complete description or episode, or 
they are taken to a suitable point of climax in the hope either 
that the student will be encouraged to acquire and read the book 
for himself or that the teacher may consider it worth while to 
continue reading the book to the class. In consequence, the 
length of passage varies considerably, but it has been felt that 
from the point of view of literary appreciation as well as that 
of a full comprehension of the aims of a writer, longer passages 
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must be admitted rather than curtailed merely in order to 
produce a standard length. In choosing the passages, their 
stylistic merits, similarly, do not conform to a set literary 
standard. The main consideration has been whether the 
passage is of a good standard with regard to its specialized 
intentions. Accordingly it is felt that, with these reservations, 
there is every justification for introducing passages from popular 
adventure novels of the day, “ westerns’, writers with a strongly 
regional flavour, social and natural historians, travel writers, 
and journalists writing for national newspapers. It follows that 
these passages can, to some extent, be grouped for the purpose of 
comparison or contrast, either in connection with styles of 
writing or in connection with social background. For instance. 
Orwell’s The Road To Wigan Pier can be compared with Clancy 
Sigal’s Weekend in Dinlock (see Stage 3); rural life (“‘ Joseph 
Coggs Runs Away”’) can be contrasted with town life (“The 
Champion Trolley Rider”); Bill Naughton’s terse, urban style 
can be contrasted with Alison Uttley’s lyrical presentation of 
country atmosphere. 

The exercises are designed to work towards a fuller appre- 
ciation and understanding of the particular passage rather than 
towards an acquiring of the techniques peculiar to any one 
external examination. Thus, no rigid number of questions has 
been adopted, either in each exercise, or in each section of the 
exercises. The number depends entirely on the problems pre- 
sented by the individual passage. On the other hand, the 
general style of the questions should prove of value in preparing 
students in the broad techniques involved in comprehension 
exercises set in external examinations. 

The exercises are divided into three sections. Section A mostly 
involves the careful selection and restatement of details given 
in the passage and the deduction of conclusions implicit in the 
details given. Section B is more concerned with stylistic impli- 
cations and particularly with the meanings and implications 
of specific words and phrases. Here, the tendency to ask for 
bald definitions of words taken out of their context has been 
avoided; instead, the words or phrases to be explained have 
been re-quoted within their context so that vocabulary study 
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remains an integral part of the process of comprehension instead 
of a section viewed in cold isolation. 

Like Section A, Section B is related solely to the internal 
comprehension of the passage and is concerned with individual 
literary effects within the passage. Section C is intended to 
provide the beginnings of a link between these internal studies 
and wider literary appreciation. It is not intended, initially, at 
any rate, as a written exercise. It has been included to stimulate 
comment, encourage discussion, and, perhaps, to stimulate 
further research into styles of book, styles of writing, and the 
work of particular writers. Later, in Stages 2 and 3, the scope 
of Section C will be enlarged to include a consideration of the 
similarities in writers either in connection with their regional. 
interests or in connection with their specialist fields of writing. 
But in Stage 1 its main concern is to start the student thinking 
in broad terms about literary creation — why a subject possesses 
good adventure potential, how a writer deliberately exploits or 
avoids the sensational, why we read a particular kind of story, 
why the commonplace can become attractive as a result of a 
writer’s style. 

The book contains twenty passages, broadly graded in 
difficulty. It thus provides material for regular comprehension, 
but, since the passages do not form part of a continuous course, 
they can be used selectively by the teacher or perhaps in series 
which will stimulate study of a particular type of writing. 

Finally, it is hoped that although the exercises will give 
plenty of scope for written work, they will also receive plenty of 
oral consideration. The importance of the teacher, both as guide 
and interpreter, and the importance of oral as well as written 
comprehension studies, cannot be overstressed if comprehension 
is to achieve its full value and not remain a mere academic 
exercise. 

The Notes on Authors, which will be found at the end of 
the book, are designed further to introduce the pupil to the 
authors of these extracts, and to encourage them io explore 
their other writings. 
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1 Mr. Samuels Watches a Fight 


I was standing at the end of the lower playground and annoying 
Mr. Samuels, who lived in the house just below the high railings. 
Mr. Samuels complained once a week that boys from the school 
threw apples and stones and balls through his bedroom window. 
He sat in a deck chair in a small square of trim garden and tried 
to read the newspaper. I was only a few yards from him. I was 
staring him out. He pretended not to notice me, but I knew he 
knew I was standing there rudely and quietly. Every now and 
then he peeped at me from behind his newspaper, saw me still 
and serious and alone, with my eyes on his. As soon as he lost 
his temper I was going to go home. Already I was late for dinner. 
I had almost beaten him, the newspaper was trembling, he was 
breathing heavily, when a strange boy, whom I had not heard 
approach, pushed me down the bank. 

I threw a stone at his face. He took off his spectacles, put them 
in his coat pocket, took off his coat, hung it neatly on the rail- 
ings, and attacked. Turning round as we wrestled on the top of 
the bank, I saw that Mr. Samuels had folded his newspaper on 
the deck chair and was standing up to watch us. It was a mistake 
to turn round. The strange boy rabbit-punched me twice. Mr. 
Samuels hopped with excitement as I fell against the railings. 
I was down in the dust, hot and scratched and biting, then up 
and dancing, and I butted the boy in the belly and we tumbled 
in a heap. I saw through a closing eye that his nose was bleeding. 
I hit his nose. He tore at my collar and spun me round by the 
hair. 

“Come on! come on! ” I heard Mr. Samuels cry. 

We both turned towards him. He was shaking his fists and 
dodging about in the garden. He stopped then, and coughed, 
and set his panama straight, and avoided our eyes, and turned 
his back and walked slowly to the deck chair. 

We both threw gravel at him. 

“T’ll give him ‘Come on! ’” the boy said, as we ran along 
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the playground away from the shouts of Mr. Samuels and down 
the steps on to the hill. 

We walked home together. I admired his bloody nose. He said 
that my eye was like a poached egg, only black. 

“T’ve never seen such a lot of blood,” I said. 

He said I had the best black eye in Wales, perhaps it was the 
best black eye in Europe; he bet Tunney never had a black eye 
like that. 

“And there’s blood all over your shirt.”’ 

“Sometimes I bleed in dollops,” he said. 

On Walter’s Road we passed a group of high school girls, 
and I cocked my cap and hoped my eye was as big as a bluebag, 
and he walked with his coat flung open to show the bloodstains. - 

I was a hooligan all during dinner, and a bully, and as bad as 
a boy from the Sandbanks, and I should have more respect, and I 
sat silently, like Tunney, over the sago pudding. That afternoon 
I went to school with an eye-shade on. If I had had a black silk 
sling I would have been as gay and desperate as the wounded 
captain in the book that my sister used to read, and that I read 
under the bed-clothes at night, secretly with a flash-lamp. 


DYLAN THOMAS 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog 
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A. Comprehension and Deduction 


1 Explain why Mr. Samuels was, from his point of view, living 
in an unfortunate spot. 

2 The boys obviously played on a weakness in Mr. Samuels’s 
character. What was this weakness? 

3 What evidence was there on this occasion that the writer had 
almost teased Mr. Samuels to breaking point before the 
arrival of the strange boy? 

4 Give proof that the writer and the strange boy paid no 
attention to fighting according to the rules. 
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MR. SAMUELS WATCHES A FIGHT 


Why did the presence of Mr. Samuels have a bad effect on 
the writer’s attempts to win the fight? 

(a) Explain carefully Mr. Samuels’s reactions as a spectator. 
(6) How were they typical of him, would you say? 
Explain in your own words the effects of Mr. Samuels’s 
reactions on the two fighters. 

What do these effects suggest about the feelings of the two 
boys towards Mr. Samuels? 

In what way did Mr. Samuels help to make the two boys 
friendly towards each other? 

Can you suggest any other reason for their friendliness 
whilst walking home together? 

What was the effect of the sight of the high school girls on 
the behaviour of the two boys? 

(a) From the brief information given at the end of the 
passage what typical characters and happenings might you 
expect to find in the book “read under the bedclothes at 
night” by the writer and by his sister? 

(b) Explain the connection between this book and the 
writer’s enjoyment of the afternoon after the fight. 


Interpretation and Criticism 


A great deal can be hinted at by a seemingly straightforward 
statement. What do you think is suggested by the statement 
“Mr. Samuels complained once a week’’? (line 3) 

What is the meaning of “trim”’ as it is used to describe Mr. 
Samuels’s garden? (line 5) What is the difference in shade of 
meaning between “trim” and “neat’’? 

After being down on the ground, the writer speaks of being 
“up and dancing”. (lines 22-23) What in fact was he doing? 
“and I butted the boy in the belly and we tumbled in a 
heap.” (lines 23-24) Usually we are told not to use “and” 
more than once when joining statements. Yet the use of two 
“ands” here gives the description greater effect. Try to 
explain why this is so. 

“We both threw gravel at him.” This short statement is 
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given a paragraph to itself. What effect is the writer trying 
to convey, do you think? 

The strange boy uses a simile to describe the writer’s eye: 

‘like a poached egg, only black.” (line 37) Explain carefully 
why this is such a good comparison. 

The strange boy also uses a slang term when he says “ Some- 
times I bleed in dollops.” (line 43) In conversation, slang 
can be picturesque. Why is the slang word “dollops”’ so 
effective here? 

What does the writer mean when he says “ I cocked my cap”, 
and why did he do so? 

The writer only mentions one item of his dinner - “sago 
pudding”. What could this suggest about his feelings: 
towards sago pudding? 

Why is the word “flash-lamp” a more effective word to use 
than “torch” when referring to reading under the bed- 
clothes? (line 53) 


Comment and Discussion 


This passage describes everyday occurrences — two boys teas- 
ing an older man and having a fight. Discuss what makes this 
description of ordinary happenings as interesting to read as 
the story of “ the wounded captain in the book that my sister 
used to read”. 

Is this true to life? Discuss books, films, or television pro- 
grammes which you have enjoyed because they have been 
true to life. Can you be better entertained sometimes by 
stories not true to life? If so, discuss some examples. 
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2 The Dowsers 


Our first dowser charged five guineas and displayed such show- 
manship that he made us feel like natives witnessing black 
magic. He was a Londoner who had come to Cornwall a few 
years before and he had, so he told us, made a lifetime study of 
water divining. “I’ve developed a method,” he said proudly, 
“that has made water divining almost scientifically accurate.” 
We gaped in belief as, opening his suitcase, he produced 
numerous gaily coloured little flags, and a dozen or so forked 
hazel sticks. ‘‘ Now leave me alone,” he said, “I need to get in 
the mood.” 

We left him and promptly went inside the cottage to watch 
from a window; and in a few minutes he rose from his prayer- 
like position and began to shuffle down the lane, his head bent, 
his hands holding the hazel stick. Suddenly he stopped, took a 
flag from his pocket, dropped it and then shufled on. He 
stopped again, dropped another flag, then came back to the 
point where he had started and went off in another direction. 
It was an hour before he called us to join him, and then he 
proceeded to give us a lecture as to why, under a pink flag 
forty feet from the cottage, we would find a spring strong 
enough to flood St. Buryan. “ But how,” asked Jeannie meekly, 
“are we to sink a well so near the cottage when there are rocks 
to dynamite?” “Ah,” said the man, “that’s not my problem.” 

It was not only for this reason that we decided to seek the 
advice of a second dowser. That evening we were in Jim Gren- 
fell’s pub when someone said: “That fellow may be wrong 

. now the man you want is old John Henry. He’s never 
been wrong in his life and he’s nearly seventy . . . He'll find 
you a spring if anyone can.” I was still cautious and during the 
following few days I asked other people in the district. “Oh, 
yes,” everyone said, “John Henry is the dowser you’re looking 
for.” The Cornish, like the Irish, are adept at providing those 
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remarks which, they sense, will bolster your personal hopes; 
and in this case no one wished to tell me that old John had 
given up regular professional dowsing and that, as he himself 
later put it: “I be afraid my sticks have lost their sap.” It was so 
apparent I wanted our dowsing to be a success that to cast a 
doubt on my hopes would have been an offence. 

The old man had kindly blue eyes wrinkling from his 
gnarled, weather-beaten face, a character who was so much the 
countryman that the mind, in his company, was blind to any 
conversation other than that which concerned the open air. I 
told him about the other dowser and pointed out the spot where 
the spring was supposed to be. “ The trouble is,” I said, “it’s 
so near the cottage that I don’t see how we could sink a well.” 
The old man stared at the soil deep in thought, then pulled his 
forked hazel twig from his pocket, steadied himself as if he 
were trying to anchor his feet on the ground and began to 
dowse. I looked at Jeannie and smiled. I felt I knew what was 
going to happen; and a moment later the old man swung round 
to me crossly. “ Minerals,” he snorted, “ not water.” For the next 
hour he wandered about while we followed as if we were in the 
wake of a sleepwalker. Sometimes he would stop and the stick 
would dip, but never, it seemed, in a way that satisfied him. 
“Look,” I would cry out hopefully, “ it’s dipping! ” But the old 
man only replied by smiling mysteriously. And then we went 
up to the crest of the hill above the cottage to a point a few 
yards from the wire netting of the chicken run. Once again he 
steadied himself, held out the stick horizontally, gripping it as 
if he were afraid it might catapult from him. It dipped .. . 
quickly, strongly as if it were making a smart bow. The old man 
broke into smiles. “ Here’s your spring! ” he cried out trium- 
phantly, “come and feel for yourselves! ” I first held the twig 
by myself and nothing happened; but when he clasped my 
wrists a power went into that stick as if it were a flake of metal 
being sucked by a magnet. “ Now there’s a strong spring,” said 
John Henry, “and you won’t have to go more than fourteen or 
fifteen feet to find it. You can be sure of that.” 

Fourteen or fifteen feet. It seemed simple. Jeannie gaily waved 
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70 good-bye to the old man expecting the water to be gushing into 
a kitchen sink within a month. 


Within a month - the chickens having been moved to a 


place of safety — there was a hole in the ground seventeen feet 
deep, eight feet square, and the bottom was as dry as soil in a 


drought. 
DEREK TANGYE 
A Gull on the Roof 
A. Comprenension and Deduction 
1 In what ways did the first dowser display showmanship? 
2 Why could one not call divining a “scientifically accurate ”’ 
process? 
3 Can you suggest any reasons why the first dowser should need 
“to get in the mood” whilst no one was present? 
4 What were the objections to sinking a well at the point 
suggested by the first dowser? 
5 These difficulties led to the writer’s seeking the advice of a 
second dowser. For what other reasons may he have sought 
a second opinion? 
6 (a) What did the Cornish folk not tell the writer about 
John Henry? 
(b) Explain carefully why, according to the writer, they did 
not tell him this. 
7 Explain in your own words why the main subjects of con- 
versation with John Henry concerned the open air. 
8 How did John Henry manage to suggest to the writer that 
the first dowser was unreliable? 
9 (a) Why did the writer become hopeful when he saw the 


stick dipping? 
(b) Why did John Henry merely smile mysteriously at such 
times, do you think? 
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When John Henry divined the spring he invited the writer 
and his wife to “feel for yourselves”. How could they so 
feel? 

How was it possible to tell that the spring was a “strong” 
one? 

Now that you have studied the passage give your own defi- 
nition of a dowser and explain carefully the purpose and 
use of the forked hazel twig. 


Interpretation and Criticism 


“like natives witnessing black magic.” (lines 2-3) Why is this 
an effective simile to use here? 
Why should the dowser need: to work in a “ prayer-like 
position’? (lines 12-13) 

Why, in your opinion, does the writer, instead of naming 
the local inn, refer to it as “ Jim Grenfell’s pub”? 

Why was the writer “still cautious” after enquiring about 
a second dowser at Jim Grenfell’s pub? 

Explain in your own words why the writer likened the 
Cornish to the Irish in this situation. 

What did John Henry mean when he snorted the remark 
“ Minerals, not water’? (line 51) 

Try to explain the meaning of the references to the stick 
“ dipping ”. 

Why does the writer use the comparison with a sleepwalker 
in the statement “ we followed as if we were in the wake of 
a sleepwalker ”’? (lines 52-53) 

(a) What is a “spring’’? (line 62) 

(6) What does John Henry mean when he describes this 
spring as being “strong ’’? 

Do you consider that the writer has thoroughly enjoyed 
these experiences? Support your answer by quoting instances 
from the passage. 


” 


Comment and Discussion 


(a) Discuss the ways in which the reporting of the actual 
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words spoken by the various characters helps to increase 
our enjoyment of this passage. 

(b) Why is the “quote” so often used to good effect in 
newspaper reporting? 

2 This passage deals with an unusual occupation - that of a 
dowser. This in itself makes it interesting to read. Discuss 
how the writer’s manner of describing his experiences with 
dowsers helps to add to that interest so that we are enter- 
tained and not merely informed. 
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3 A Cat’s Strange Habits 


One of the shepherd’s most interesting memories of his Doveton 
period was of a cat they possessed, which was greatly admired. 
He was a very large, handsome, finely marked tabby, with a 
thick coat, and always appeared very well nourished but never 
wanted to be fed. He was a nice-tempered, friendly animal, and 
whenever he came in he appeared pleased at seeing the inmates 
of the house, and would go from one to another, rubbing his 
sides against their legs, and purring aloud with satisfaction. . 
Then they would give him food, and he would take a morsel or 
two or lap up as much milk as would fill a teaspoon and leave 
the rest. He was not hungry, and it always appeared, they said, 
as if he smelt at or tasted the food they put down for him just 
to please them. Everybody in the village admired their cat for 
his great size, his beauty, and gentle, friendly disposition, but 
how he fed himself was a mystery to all, since no one had ever 
detected him trying to catch anything out of doors. In that part 
of the Wylye valley there were no woods for him to hunt in; 
they also noticed that when, out of doors, the small birds, 
anxious and angered at his presence, would flit, uttering their 
cries, close to him, he paid no attention. The only thing they 
discovered about his outdoor life by watching him was that he 
had the habit of going to the railway track, then recently con- 
structed, from Westbury to Salisbury, which ran near their 
cottage, and would there seat himself on one of the rails and 
remain for a long time gazing fixedly before him as if he found 
it a pleasure to keep his eyes on the long, glittering metal line. 

At the back of the cottage there was a piece Of waste ground 
extending to the river, with a small; old, ruinous barn standing 
on it a few yards from the bank. Between the barn and the 
stream the ground was overgrown with rank weeds, and here one 
day Caleb came by chance upon his cat eating something among 
the weeds — a good-sized, fresh-caught trout! On examining the 
ground he found it littered with the heads, fins and portions 
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of backbones of the trout their cat had been feeding on every 
day since they had been in possession of him. They did not 
destroy their favourite, nor tell anyone of their discovery, but 
they watched him and found that it was his habit to bring a 
trout every day to that spot, but how he caught his fish was 
never known. 

Eventually their cat came to a tragic end, as all Wylye anglers 
will be pleased to hear. He was found on the railway track, 
at the spot where he had the habit of sitting, crushed as flat 
as a pancake. It was thought that while sitting on the rail 
in his usual way he had become so absorbed at the sight of the 
straight, shining line that the noise and vibration of the 
approaching train failed to arouse him in time to save himself. 
It seemed strange to them that a creature so very much alive and 
quick to escape danger should have met its death in this way; 
and what added to the wonder was that another cat of the 
village was found on the line crushed by a train shortly after- 
wards. Probably the sight of the shining rail gazed at too long 
and fixedly had produced a hypnotic effect on the animal's 
brain and made it powerless to escape. 


W. H. HUDSON 
A Shepherd’s Life 


A. Comprehension and Deduction 


1 What did the shepherd and his family find most strange 
about the behaviour of the cat in the house? 

2 How did the cat’s appearance suggest that he fed well? 

3 What proof is there in the passage that the cat was affec- 
tionate? 

4 Why did the absence of woodland in the area increase the 
mystery of the cat’s habits? 

5 Which outdoor habit of the cat seemed perhaps the strangest 
of all? 
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How was the mystery of the origin of the cat’s food supply 
finally solved? 

What evidence is there that the cat had been clever in his 
choice of somewhere to eat his food once he had caught it? 
One mystery regarding the cat’s food supply was never 
solved. What was it? 

Why did the cat perhaps enjoy going to the railway? 
Explain, in your own words, the probable reason for the 
death of this cat, and another cat, on the near-by railway. 
Why did the manner of the cat’s death appear so out of 
character? 


Interpretation and Criticism 


The cat ‘‘always appeared very well nourished”. (line 4) 
(a) What is the meaning of the word “ nourished ’’? 

(b) Why was the cat “ well nourished ’’? 

“He would take a morsel or two”. . . 

(a) What is a “ morsel ’’? 

(b) What does the use of this word emphasize here concern- 
ing the cat’s state at the time? 

“how he fed himself was a mystery to all.” (line 15) 

(a) Which word used later in the same sentence suggests 
that people were making individual attempts to solve the 
mystery? 

(b) What kind of attempts might they have been making? 
Why is “flit” (line 19) an effective word to use to describe 
the movements of small birds? 

What does the word “fixedly” (line 25) suggest about the 
cat’s state of mind as he sat on one of the railway lines? 

(a) Which two words used at separate points in the passage 
go a long way to suggest why the rail had a hypnotic effect 
on cats? 

(b) In what type of weather would the hypnotic effect be 
greatest, do you think? 

“the ground was overgrown with rank weeds,” (line 30) 

(a) What is the meaning of “rank” here? 


A CAT’S STRANGE HABITS 


(b) Why is this a suitable place, perhaps, to find “rank 
weeds ”’? 

What is meant by the statement “he had become so ab- 
sorbed ”’? (line 44) 


Comment and Discussion 


The passage begins with the words “One of the shepherd’s 
most interesting memories . . .”. Discuss why memories in 
general should be interesting to read, and why we should 
want to read them. 

Why is this memory of particular interest? 

Discuss the qualities in a cat which make it a particularly 
interesting animal to use as a basis for stories, true or other- 
wise. 

Consider the way in which Hudson merely tells the story 
for the sake of the cat’s peculiar habits and avoids turning it 
into a tearful tragedy. (See also passage 10 in this book.) 
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4 The Champion Trolley Rider 


Spit Nolan was a pal of mine. He was a thin lad with a bony 
face that was always pale, except for two rosy spots on his 
cheekbones. He had quick brown eyes, short, wiry hair, rather 
stooped shoulders, and we all knew that he had only one lung. 
He had had a disease which in those days couldn’t be cured, 
unless you went away to Switzerland, which Spit certainly 
couldn’t afford. He wasn’t sorry for himself in any way, and in 
fact we envied him, because he never had to go to school. 

Spit was the champion trolley-rider of Cotton Pocket; that 
was the district in which we lived. He had a very good balance, 
and sharp wits, and he was very brave, so that these qualities, 
when added to his skill as a rider, meant that no other boy 
could ever beat Spit on a trolley — and every lad had one. 

Our trolleys were simple vehicles for getting a good ride 
downhill at a fast speed. To make one you had to get a stout 
piece of wood about five feet in length and eighteen inches 
wide. Then you needed four wheels, preferably two pairs, large 
ones for the back and smaller ones for the front. However, since 
we bought our wheels from the scrapyard, most trolleys had four 
odd wheels. Now you had to get a poker and put it in the fire 
until it was red hot, and then burn a hole through the wood 
at the front. Usually it would take three or four attempts to 
get the hole bored through. Through this hole you fitted the 
giant nut-and-bolt, which acted as a swivel for the steering. 
Fastened to the nut was a strip of wood, on to which the front 
axle was secured by bent nails. A piece of rope tied to each end 
of the axle served for steering. Then a knob of margarine had 
to be slanced out of the kitchen to grease the wheels and 
bearings. Next you had to paint a name on it: “Invincible” 
or “ Dreadnought”, though it might be a motto: “ Death before 
Dishonour ” or “ Labour and Wait”. That done, you then stuck 
your chest out, opened the back gate, and wheeled your trolley 
out to face the critical eyes of the world. 
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Spit spent most mornings trying out new speed gadgets on his 
trolley, or searching Enty’s scrapyard for good wheels. After- 
noons he would go off and have a spin down Cemetery Brew. 
This was a very steep road that led to the cemetery, and it was 
very popular with trolley-drivers as it was the only macadamized 
hill for miles around, all the others being cobblestones for horse 
traffic. Spit used to lie in wait for a coal-cart or other horse-drawn 
vehicle, then he would hitch “Egdam” to the back to take it 
up the brew. “Egdam” was a name in memory of a girl called 
Madge, whom he had once met at Southport Sanatorium, where 
he had spent three happy weeks. Only I knew the meaning of 
it, for he had reversed the letters of her name to keep his love 
a secret. 

It was the custom for lads to gather at the street corner on 
summer evenings and, trolleys parked at hand, discuss trolleying, 
road surfaces, and also show off any new gadgets. Then, when 
Spit gave the sign, we used to set off for Cemetery Brew. There 
was scarcely any evening traffic on the road in those days, so 
that we could have a good practice before our evening race. Spit, 
the unbeaten champion, would inspect every trolley and rider, 
and allow a start which was reckoned on the size of the wheels 
and the weight of the rider. He was always the last in the line 
of starters, though no matter how long a start he gave it seemed 
impossible to beat him. He knew that road like the palm of his 
hand, every tiny lump or pothole, and he never came a cropper. 

Among us he took things easy, but when occasion asked for it 
he would go all out. Once he had to meet a challenge from 
Ducker Smith, the champion of the Engine Row gang. On that 
occasion Spit borrowed a wheel from the baby’s pram, removing 
one nearest the wall, so it wouldn’t be missed, and confident he 
could replace it before his mother took baby out. And after 
fixing it to his trolley he made that ride on what was called the 
“ belly-down ” style — that is, he lay full stretch on his stomach, 
so as to avoid wind resistance. Although Ducker got away with a 
flying start he had not that sensitive touch of Spit, and his 
frequent bumps and swerves lost him valuable inches, so that 
he lost the race by a good three lengths. Spit arrived home 
just in time to catch his mother as she was wheeling young 
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Georgie off the doorstep, and if he had not made a dash for it 
the child would have fallen out as the pram overturned. 
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BILL NAUGHTON 
The Goalkeeper’s Revenge and Other Stories 


Comprehension and Deduction 


Why might one find it surprising that Spit Nolan 
sorry for himself in any way’’? 

Of the qualities mentioned here which contributed to Spit 
Nolan’s success as a trolley rider, which do you consider to 
be the most important, and why? 

What special opportunity did Spit have for becoming a 
champion rider and building a good trolley? Explain how 
he made use of this opportunity. 

Sum up all the evidence to suggest that one of the great 
advantages of the trolley to the local boys was the fact that 
it could be built cheaply. 

What were the possible disadvantages of having four odd 
wheels? 

Why did the hoys paint mottoes on their trolleys, do you 
think? 

Explain the reasons for the popularity of Cemetery Brew 
amongst trolley riders. 

Mention some of the points which may have been raised 
when the boys were discussing road surfaces. 

What usually marked the climax of the day’s trolleying 
activities? 

Explain, in greater detail than is given in the passage, the 
system of handicapping used by Spit in the trolley races. 

(a) Why, perhaps, did Spit take things easy when racing 
with his friends? 

(b) What special technique did he employ when racing 
against a rival gang? 


‘wasn’t 
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THE CHAMPION TROLLEY RIDER 


Interpretation and Criticism 


(a) What does the writer mean when he says that Spit had 
“sharp wits”? (line 11) 

(6) Give examples of how the possession of “sharp wits” 
could be put to good use in trolley riding and racing. 

What is meant by the word “stout” (line 15) used here in 
describing a piece of wood. Why does the writer emphasize 
this quality in the wood? 

(a) What is a “ motto’? (line 30) 

(b) Give some examples of other occasions on which mottoes 
may be used, quoting mottoes where known. 

(a) What is a “ gadget ’’? (line 34) 

(b) Suggest some of the gadgets which the boys may possibly 
have used to improve the performance of their trolleys. 
Look up the meaning and origin of the word “ macadam ”. 
Why should a “macadamized hill” (lines 38-39) be so 
suitable for trolley racing? 

What are the implications of the statement “ Spit used to lie 
in wait” (line 40) which would be lacking in the statement 
“Spit used to wait’’? 

What is a “‘pothole’’? (line 58)-Give a brief description of 
another type of pothole. 

Give examples of occasions, whilst racing, on which Spit 
would be likely to make use of his “ sensitive touch ” (line 68) 
which others lacked. 

From the details given in the passage sum up the main 
qualities in Spit Nolan’s character, paying special attention 
to evidence suggesting he was a good leader. 


Comment and Discussion 


Discuss the methods by which the writer gains our respect 
and admiration rather than mere pity for Spit Nolan. 

This is a further example of the possibilities for the writer 
which exist in ordinary situations. Discuss the reasons for 
your enjoyment or lack of enjoyment of the passage. Is it 
entirely due to the fact that it could happen and has 
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happened? Or does the author’s manner of describing the 
making and racing of the trolleys or of presenting his 
character Spit Nolan make all the difference? 

Give evidence from the passage to suggest that its author is 
writing, almost certainly, from his own experience of life. 
Try to build up a picture of the social background of Spit 
and his friends. Afterwards, ask your teacher to try to obtain 
a copy of Bill Naughton’s “One Small Boy” and to read 
some of it to you. 


5 The Gangers 


The section of permanent way which ran north and south from 
Brensham was said to be one of the longest straight stretches in 
the country. The expresses gloriously thundered along it at 
seventy-six miles an hour, and more than a score of times in each 
twenty-four hours the glasses rattled in Jim Hartley’s bar, and 
the old pub shook with the tremor of their passing. The gangers 
who looked after this very fast and important sector were justly 
proud of the permanent way or, as they called it, the road. They 
would lean on their picks and watch the express go by, hammer 
10 hammer along the lines they’d laid, seventy-six point five miles 
an hour for five and three-quarter miles with never a curve or a 
gradient, they would listen for the slight change in the rhythm 
as the train passed over the bridge, the huge and splendid snort! 
as it roared through the station; and they would think “She 
couldn’t do that if it weren’t for us. She couldn’t touch seventy- 
six if the road wasn’t perfect.” I knew two of these men fairly 
well: George Hardcastle and David Groves. Both were oldish 
men; both had worked on the Brensham road since their boy- 
hood. At fifty-five they walked, on the average, ten miles a day 
20 down the line; and the length of their stride even when they 
were walking along the village street was the exact unvarying 
distance between the sleepers so that you could tell they were 
gangers by the curious rhythm of their pace. Both were men of 
enormous integrity; their job was a labouring job but they did 
it with a craftsman’s pride. The line which to the rest of us was 
no more than two sets of rails running through a cutting and 
along an embankment was to them as diverse as a landscape; 
they knew it yard by yard and from yard to yard it was variable, 
here was a sandy patch, here was a bit of gravel, here was clay, 
go here was a wet stretch adjoining a culvert which must be 
examined every day for the faintest sign of a crack or a sub- 
sidence. Nor were they concerned with the road alone; their 
territory extended to the fence on either side of it, they must 
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scythe the grass in the cuttings, lay the hedges, and make sure 
that the fences were secure against cattle. It was within their 
province, even, to trap or ferret the rabbits which made their 
buries on railway property. Both were great rabbiters, and since 
by custom they were allowed to set their traps and snares in the 
fields adjoining the line, they were able to earn a little beer- 
money in seasons when rabbits were in demand. 

They needed it; for gangers are not very well paid. The 
engine-drivers, who were the little lords of the railway line, to 
whom Brensham was but a signal and a station and who 
thundered splendidly past in their fiery chariots, earned more 
than twice as much as David and George; and who knows 
whether they carried a heavier responsibility or exercised a_ 
greater skill? One day George’s sharp eyes spotted a tiny trickle 
of fresh soil in the embankment near to the culvert. There was 
a very slight crack above it: only a foot long, scarcely an inch 
wide, but George suspected trouble and he ran to the signal-box 
and got on the telephone. When the four-twenty-eight down 
express came along she found the signals against her; she was 
flagged over the culvert at five miles an hour. But when George 
and his inspector examined the crack afterwards they found it 
was both longer and wider, and a new crack had appeared above 
it. By day and by night, turn and turn about, George and David 
watched beside that little crack; and finally the Company sent a 
special train with two hundred tons of rubble to shore up the 
embankment. One winter morning, when the job was nearly 
done, David relieved George at six o’clock. It was dark and cold, 
and perhaps George was tired and sleepy from sitting over the 
brazier. He set off down the six-foot way to go home. He knew 
to the minute, of course, the times of all the passenger trains 
which passed along his sector and he certainly knew that the 
parcels express was due at six-eleven; but a high wind was 
blowing, which roared almost as loud as a train through the tall 
elms in the coppice above the embankment. It happened that 
there was a light engine coming along the up-line; George saw 
it in good time and stepped out of its way—into the path of the 
down express. 

David Groves found him later and I don’t think he ever quite 
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got over that experience; for a man’s body is demonstrated to 
be a pitifully frail thing when it encounters a great mass of steel 
hurtling along at seventy-six miles an hour. And George had 
been his companion and best friend for nearly forty years. He 
carried on with his job, of course, but we noticed that when he 
brought his bait into the “ Adam and Eve” he ate alone and 
in silence; and when the expresses went by with a snort and a 
rattle he would sometimes start, as if he had suddenly remem- 
bered how they could hurl a man out of their terrible way as a 
man might flick a troublesome fly. 


JOHN MOORE 
Brensham Village 


A. Comprehension and Deduction 


1 Sum up in your own words the types of work carried out 
by George Hardcastle and David Groves. 

2 How could they tell the whereabouts of a train as it passed 
through their section, without actually seeing it? 

3 (a) What was the chief characteristic of the railway which 
ran through Brensham? 

(b) What effect did this have on the running of the trains? 
(c) Why did this no doubt add to the responsibilities of 
George and David? 

4 Explain carefully why both men walked with a “curious 
rhythm”. 

5 Why was it important for the men to pay attention not 
merely to the track but to the land as far as the boundary 
fences on each side of the line? 

6 (a) How were the men able to increase their earnings a 
little? 

(b) Why did the railway authorities allow this, do you 
think? 

7 What evidence is there in the passage that engine drivers, 
who earned more than George and David, perhaps did not 
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carry “a heavier responsibility” or “exercised a greater 
skill” than George and David? 

(a) What is the main example of George’s careful observa- 
tion in this passage? 

(b) Why did this particular observation increase the hours 
worked by the two men, for a time? 

Explain in your own words why George, an observant man, 
came to be killed by a train. 

Explain carefully why David Groves was continually re- 
minded of this tragedy on his visits to Jim Hartley’s pub in 
particular. 


Interpretation and Criticism 


(a) vise is the effect of the writer’s quoting a very precise 
speed — “ seventy-six miles an hour”, “seventy-six point five 
miles an hour” in speaking of the: ce which passed 
through Brensham? 

(0) What is the special effect of the mentioning of this figure 
in the final paragraph of the passage? 

Why would there be a “slight change in the rhythm” as 
the train crossed the bridge? (line 12) 

(a) Try to explain what the writer means when he says 
“their job was a labouring job but they did it with a crafts- 
man’s pride”’. (lines 24-25) 

(b) Why, do you think, did they possess “a craftsman’s 
pride” in their job of work? 

(a) What is the difference between a “cutting” and an 
“embankment ”’, as the terms are used on the railway? 

(b) What signs of trouble would the men look for when 
inspecting a cutting? 

What is the meaning of the word “territory” in the state- 
ment “their territory extended: to the fence on either side 
of it’’? (lines 32-33) 

Try to explain why a “ crack” or a “ subsidence ” (lines 31-32) 
should need particularly instant attention from the men. 
Why does the writer refer to the engine-drivers as being 
“the little lords of the railway line’’? (line 42) 
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Why does the writer use the words “fiery chariots” in 
speaking of the engine-drivers “who thundered splendidly 
past in their fiery chariots”? (lines 43-44) 

“she was flagged over the culvert at five miles an hour.” 
(lines 52-53) 

(a) What is the meaning of this statement? 

(b) Why was this method of signalling used in the circum- 
stances, do you think? 

“the Company sent a special train with two hundred tons of 
rubble to shore up the embankment.” (lines 57-59) Explain 
in a little more detail why this task of shoring up was 
necessary and how it might have been done. 

“as a man might flick a troublesome fly.” (lines 80-81) Why is 
this simile so very effectively used in these circumstances? 


Comment and Discussion 


Discuss the ways in which the writer, in this passage, makes 
the railway appear very much a part of Brensham life. 
Consider the ways in which the writer enables us to look on 
George and David as individuals, not merely as gangers, so 
that we feel saddened by George’s tragic death. 

What evidence is there in this passage to suggest that John 
Moore, the author, is writing of an area and of people he 
knows well? 
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6 The Advertisement 


Geordie went straight out of the kitchen and up the rickety 
steps to his own room. It was small, in below the roof of the 
cottage, and there was just space for his bed and the dresser with 
his hairbrush on it. He took a look at himself in the mirror. 
Somehow you’d expect when you felt so bad that it would show 
in your face: but there was no difference. It was the same awful 
red face and the same carroty hair. That was wee Geordie in 
the mirror, wee to Jean, wee to the boys at the school, wee to 
dad and mum. Too wee to be any use for anything, too wee to 
be as good as a lassie in a climb. 

There were some old magazines in the corner of the room. 
Geordie had read them all before, for he was a great reader even 
if reading took time because he was slow in his thoughts as well 
as in his growing. But he needed something to take his mind off 
his troubles, so he fetched a couple of mags and took off his boots 
for fear Mum would come up and catch him with them on the 
bed and he lay on his back and began to read the old stuff again. 
There were some adventure stories and some about love. He 
never bothered with the love ones. Love was daft. But he liked 
fine to read adventure. 

His favourite was about a boy asleep in bed at night and he 
wakes up sudden and hears noises in the house, so he ups and 
tiptoes to the door not making any creak on the boards. “‘ Please 
turn to Page 46,” it said when the story was just getting 
exciting. Geordie knew fine what was coming, but it still had 
him gripped every time he read it, so he flipped over fast to 
page 46 hardly able to wait for the boy to crack the burglar 
over the head and be the hero of the village. 

Here was page 46 and ... But Geordie stopped. He was 
seeing something he’d never noticed any of the other times. It 
stood up on the printed page and smacked him in the eye. He 
looked away to go on reading the story, and looked back again. 
That was how it smacked him, and him being the boy in the 
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dark house not knowing what was round the corner, and then 
forgetting all that quite sudden. 

It was an advertisement, tucked up there in the corner, an 
advert with two small pictures. Geordie read it through once. 
Then he read it again. This is what he read: 


“ARE YOU UNDERSIZED? DO PEOPLE IGNORE YOU? NO NEED FOR 
DESPAIR! GROW BIG THE SAMSON WAY! WRITE FOR MY ONLY 
UNIQUE COURSE IN PHYSICAL CULTURE. YOU CAN BE STRONG! YOU 
CAN BE TALL! BALANCED DEVELOPMENT IS MY MOTTO. WORLD-WIDE 
TESTIMONIALS. FOR PROOF OF SUCCESS SEE UNTOUCHED PHOTO- 
GRAPHS BELOW. 

SEND TEN SHILLINGS ONLY FOR COMPLETE COURSE IN PLAIN 
WRAPPER. YOUR PROBLEMS WILL RECEIVE PERSONAL ATTENTION OF 
THE GREAT HENRY SAMSON, SIX FOOT FOUR AND THE WORLD’S 
STRONGEST MAN. 

WRITE P.O. BOX 689, WADSWORTH, LONDON, N.10. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED.” 


Geordie suddenly felt very tired. He didn’t know why that 
should happen to him; a ten-mile walk up the glen was nothing 
on a Saturday; nothing ever made him tired, even if he was 
small. Perhaps it was just the great idea striking him. Yes, 
it must be that. He closed his eyes for a minute, lying quite 
slack, seeing wonderful pictures of him big and strong. Then he 
opened his eyes again to read the advert. The man was a wee 
stoopy thing BEFORE, but he had a chest like a barrel on him 
AFTER, and tall. 

Ten bob was a big price. It was a huge price; and how would 
you know it wasn’t just a have-on? Them English with their 
fancy ways. What dad said came into his mind - “‘it’s jest 
blether blether wi’ the Sassenachs, full o’ fancy capers. I’ve no 
time for them.” 

But he looked again. There was something about it that 
wasn’t just English Blether: ‘‘ World-wide testimonials, before 
and after, six foot four, satisfaction guaranteed.” 

No, it read like it was true. Ten bob was a lot, but he’d earned 
more than that at the potato-picking last year. Still, that was 
last year and he didn’t have ten bob now. 
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Geordie went over to the dresser and took his money-box out 
of the drawer. He undid the sticky tape and opened the box, 
knowing near enough what was there, but not knowing exactly. 
He counted it up. Seven shillings and eightpence it came to. 
The eightpence would do the postal order and the stamp. That 
left three bob to get. 

Generally Geordie took a long time to decide things; but not 
now. He’d made up his mind already what he was to do, and he 
knew that the Samson course, English or no, was a right good 
bargain. He was sure of it. What was ten bob if you could be as 
big as Henry Samson? 


DAVID WALKER 
Geordie 


A. Comprehension and Deduction 


Why was Geordie so worried about himself? 

2 What do we learn from the passage about Geordie’s appear- 
ance and physique at this stage? 

3 Using your own words, sum up Geordie’s tastes in reading, 
as suggested in this passage. 

4 By what method, typical in a magazine, was the tension 
increased in the story which Geordie was reading? 

5 Why, do you think, had Geordie not noticed the advertise- 
ment when reading this story on previous occasions? 

6 What was the special appeal of the advertisement to Geordie 
on this occasion? 

7 What was the immediate effect upon Geordie of his reading 
the advertisement? 

8 What in the advertisement made it easier for him to imagine 
his condition as a result of taking the course? 

g (a) What evidence is there of Geordie’s nationality? 
(b) What effect did his nationality have on his second 
thoughts concerning the advertisement? 

10 What, in the advertisement, calmed these second thoughts? 
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Why did Geordie decide that the course actually offered good 
value for money? 


Interpretation and Criticism 


Explain exactly what is meant by the word “rickety”, used 
to describe the steps leading to Geordie’s room. 

Why is the word “wee” repeated several times in lines 
7-8-9, do you think? 

What conclusions can we draw from the reference to the 
magazines as “the old stuff”? (line 17) 

Explain simply the purpose of any advertisement. 
Comment on the style of writing of this advertisement, par- 
ticularly the use of questions and exclamations. 

(a) What does the advertiser mean by his claim ‘“ wor Lp- 
WIDE TESTIMONIALS ”’? (lines 42-43) 

(b) Why is it a good claim to make hcre? 

(a) What is the special meaning of “untouched” in the 
reference to “‘ UNTOUCHED PHOTOGRAPHS ”’? (lines 43-44) 

(b) Why does the advertiser feel bound to say this in this 
particular advertisement? 

Looking over this advertisement once more, write down the 
words and phrases which are typical of advertising language. 
Write, in non-advertising language, the meaning of the 
statement “ SATISFACTION GUARANTEED ”’. 

What sort of behaviour do you think Geordie’s dad was 
thinking of when he spoke of the English being “full o’ 
fancy capers’? 

Read quickly over the passage again. Then try to explain 
why it is that the style of the passage as a whole is just right 
for the subject and why it brings us to a closer understanding 
of Geordie’s ways and behaviour. 


Comment and Discussion 


Look through a magazine which you read regularly and con- 
sider a few of its larger advertisements carefully. Re-write 
one or two advertisements in simple, well-constructed sen- 
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tences, retaining all the main facts. Afterwards, discuss the 
differences in style between magazine advertisements and 
ordinary prose. 

Consider the differences in style and possibilities between the 
magazine advertisement and the television advertisement. 
Plan a television advertisement for the Henry Samson 
Physical Culture Course. Write suitable jingles and try 
acting it. 
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7 Argosy in Search of Fason 


We were travelling north by car, on holiday, and were 400 miles 
from home when our car collided with another. We had our 
Labrador, Jason, with us; he was in the front and was taken 
out of the car by a man who held on to his collar tightly as he 
jumped and twisted about to free himself. 

“This dog needs looking after, he’s badly shocked,” I was 
told, but it seemed to me that Jason was only frightened of the 
stranger who was holding him, so I took his collar and made 
him sit quietly beside our wrecked car. He did this for a few 
minutes, but suddenly he bolted down the road, his tail between 
his legs. 

I ran after him at once calling and whistling but in vain; he 
ran on and on till I lost sight of him across a field. Then a police 
car came up and asked me to go back to the ambulance which 
was waiting to take us all to the hospital for a check-up. 

The next day the policeman took me to the place where the 
crash had been, to see if Jason was anywhere there. I searched, 
calling and whistling, but he had disappeared completely. 

Two days later, when we had collected our somewhat battered 
selves at our destination 100 miles farther on, we began our 
search in earnest for Jason. Though we had already notified 
several police stations and the lost dogs’ home, we telephoned 
these again and other police stations; they had not seen Jason 
but promised to look out for him. 

We decided to advertise in three newspapers which had circu- 
lations in the area and city where we had had the crash; the 
advertisements were put in every other evening. In them we 
described Jason as being a pale yellow labrador, five years old, 
with a ridge of skin behind his left shoulder; we offered a reward 
of £5. During the following days people who thought they had 
seen Jason telephoned to ask whether he had a white chest, or 
a black face, a short tail, or pricked-up ears. 

We repeated the advertisements the second week and had 
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more telephone calls, people suggesting that we should get in 
touch with the R.S.P.C.A. and the P.D.S.A. Someone said we 
should ask the school-teachers to tell the children to look out 
for him. Others telephoned just to say how very sorry they were 
we had lost our dog, that they loved all dogs, and especially 
Labradors, and would look out for him constantly. Some said 
that their neighbour or sister had a Labrador she did not want; 
would we like it? 

We also had long letters from people describing their families 
and dogs, and dogs they had seen in suspicious circumstances. 
One woman mentioned she had been widowed for 81 years! We 
tried hard to work this out. 

One evening a woman rang up to say she wanted to stop us. 
worrying, as that day she had seen a big yellow dog she was con- 
vinced was ours knocked down and killed by a bus. This was 
very depressing, but we had great faith in Jason and were sure 
he would never allow this to happen. 

When we had one week left before going home we made 
the advertisements much longer, saying our children were pining 
for him, he must be somewhere, and would everybody please 
help us. We doubled the reward. 

The telephone rang so much that the chief engineer called us 
to ask if our instrument was all right, as someone who had tried 


all day to ring us up had got the engaged signal every time and 


had reported us out of order. 

Not many of these calls had their charges reversed and all 
were from people not well off, very often in call boxes as they 
had no telephone of their own. Every call was at trunk rates; 
in spite of this and long conversations people often said they 
would not touch the reward and only wanted to help. 

Then two of the newspapers in which we were advertising 
became interested and sent reporters to see us. They made mar- 
vellous stories from this and we were grateful for the publicity. 

The last few days we began to get calls from people who 
really seemed to have seen Jason fairly regularly but they all 
said they could not get near him. We begged them to try to 
catch him with chocolate or a sausage, which he loved. 

One evening a farmer telephoned to say that a yellow 
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Labrador had been sleeping on some hay in one of his fields for 
the past two weeks and a half. The dog disappeared during the 
daytime, but returned every evening to feed with his dogs. He 
could never get close to it, but that night he would creep up 
and try to catch the dog while it slept and keep it till we came 
the following day to see it. 

We motored south in a terrible gale and as we neared the city 
our vague hopes of catching sight of Jason faded to nothing. As 
we went on the wind increased, whirling dust devils across the 
street; we saw caravans turned turtle and branches and trees 
down everywhere. It was evening when we reached the farm and 
the farmer told us he had been unable to catch the dog, but he 
was in his usual place. He pointed him out lying not far away 
on some bales of hay. In the wind with the hay blowing across 
him he looked like a white and tan collie. In a hopeless voice 
that was all but lost in the wind I called “ Jason - Jason”. A 
golden head with two great dark eyes looked round in a wonder- 
ing way, and the dog got up and trotted slowly towards us as if 
hardly believing his eyes and ears. Only when he reached us did 
we all know that it was true that we had found Jason at last. 
He leapt from one to the other of us whining and sniffing 
while we laughed and cried for joy. 

Even when we had all calmed down he growled and dodged 
away when the farmer tried to pat him. The farmer told us that 
the only person who had been able to touch Jason was his 
three-year-old son, who used to go out and stroke him as he lay 
alone in the field. 

The farmer, who was young and badly off, refused the reward, 
saying he could not forget a dog he had once lost and was only 
glad to help us find ours. He had not seen the advertisement 
himself but had heard about it while making inquiries as to the 
owners of his unwanted guest.’ 


From THE TIMES of June 11, 1962 


1© The Times Publishing Co. Ltd., 1962. All rights reserved. Reprinted, 
by permission. 
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Comprehension and Deduction 


Explain in your own words why Jason ran away after the 
accident. 

Why was the writer not able to continue searching for Jason 
at the time? 

What evidence is there that the advertisements concerning 
the missing dog were noticed by the newspaper readers? 

Is there anything to suggest that the advertisements were not 
read particularly carefully? 

What do you learn from this passage about the attitude of 
many members of the public to animals and to their fellows 
in trouble? j 
Some people can unintentionally cause distress to others. 
Give an example of this from the passage. Comment on the 
actions of the person concerned. 

What was perhaps the most obvious proof of the generosity 
of many people during the time Jason was missing? 

Why did the writer lengthen the advertisements and double 
the reward. 

(a) What additional help was given by the local newspapers 
in connection with the search for Jason? 

(b) Why did the newspapers really do this? 

(a) Explain how the farmer came to telephone the writer 
concerning the stray dog in his field. 

(b) Why did he take the trouble to do this? 

Why was Jason so cautious when the writer called to him 
in the field? 

What very clear proof is there in the passage that Jason was 
used to children? 


Interpretation and Criticism 


Find out something about the Greek myth which tells the 
story of Jason. Then, try to explain 

(a) why the dog was probably called Jason, and 

(b) why this article has been titled “ Argosy In Search of 
Jason”. 


ARGOSY IN SEARCH OF JASON 


What kind of movement is suggested by the word “ bolted’? 
(line 10) 

(a) What is the meaning of the term “circulation” when 
applied to newspapers? 

(b) How will the circulations of local and national news- 
papers differ? 

Try to construct an advertisement which may be similar to 
the type first inserted by the writer in the three newspapers. 
(a) What are “suspicious circumstances’’? (line 43) 

(b) In what kind of “suspicious circumstances” were the 
dogs perhaps discovered by the people who reported seeing 
them? 

(a) Explain what the writer means by saying “our children 
were pining for him’’? (lines 52-53) 

(b) Why was this detail included in the advertisement? 

(a) What is a “trunk call” when applied to telephoning? 
(b) What is a “trunk road”? Is there any connection 
between these uses of the word “trunk ”’? 

How does the writer make use of weather conditions in 
building up the details leading to the climax of this article? 
(a) What is meant by the expression “turned turtle ’’? (line 
81) 

(b) What comparison is suggested by this expression? 

(c) Why is it a good comparison to make when referring to 
a caravan? 


Comment and Discussion 


What features typical of the “sad” animal story do you find 
in this article? 

This is a newspaper article and the writer has written it in 
a factual manner rather than in the manner of the more 
sentimental type of animal story. Examine the article to find 
details which are reported factually rather than emotionally 
and suggest how these details might have been handled by a 
story writer wishing to wring the last tear out of the adven- 
ture. You might even try to re-write it in this style. 
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8 First Morning in Camp 


When he opened his eyes again he could see. There was light in 
the tent, and more than light. There was sunshine across one 
side, shading off half-way round and leading into shadow. The 
silhouette of a bird flew across the sunlit half, and the bird 
called. 

Mulley and Slenderthacket slept. Michael could see their 
faces. The others were asleep too, but they were only bundles. 
Michael sat up and found his arms and sides were stiff, and » 
breath was wanted behind his ribs to stretch them out to their 
place. The ground was too hard to sit on as he was, so he knelt 
up on his blankets, and found that what had woken him now 
was cold. His skin was shrinking with it. 

His clothes were under his pillow, and he put them on. Then 
he stood up, rolled his bed into a heap, and looked out of the 
join where the two halves of the tent-flap met and were tied. 

Outside there was the bare green field, There was a noise 
that was a bee. A cow hooted in the distance, like Houston’s 
yard, and then coughed. Michael stood in the tent and found he 
was quite alone. The others, asleep, were people no longer; but 
outside there was nothing. There was not a movement. The field 
sloped away to a stone wall, and beyond the wall were low trees, 
and beyond the trees there was a hazy mist. Above the mist, and 
a great way off, were the hills of the south side of Vendale. The 
sky over them was thick with mist, so that there was mist high 
and mist low, and a level between where no mist hung. The 
camp was on that level, below the hill mist and above the valley 
mist, on the open slope in the sun. 

Michael felt huge in the tent. It had become an extra skin to 
him. He filled it, and looked out of it as he looked out of him- 
self, in one direction only. He thought that if he got out of it he 
would be his own size again. He undid the tapes of the flap, and 
felt that he was prising open his own eyes. He threw the flap 
back on either side. On the sunny side it made a deep shadow 
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of itself. On the other side it showed through like a stain in a 
wet table-cloth. 

He put on his shoes and stepped out into dewy grass. The air 
was cold, but the sun was hot. Outside the tent he felt he had 
shrunk down to less than normal size. There were no houses to 
measure himself against. There was something in the air more 

40 than the empty smell of country. To him here the ordinary air 
smelt of nothing; there was no sudden stepping from one bright 
town smell to another, pace by pace along the pavement. Here 
was a world without sensation, because there was no noise, no 
familiar scene, no commanding smell, no order of events to 
understand. One extra smell did come to him now, that he 
knew. Over the background that was without scent came the 
crisp fume of burning wood. The camp-fire, left for the night, 
was still smoking. Under the grey ash there was life, and smoke 
hung in the field. 

50 Michael left the tent and walked on the wet grass. No one 
else was about. He was alone. This was another place to him, 
like a dream. It was not only that he had never known a time 
and a land like this, but he had never felt before as he did now. 
He was going about like a spirit in the grass. He walked to the 
fire, with the silence all around him, and stood looking at the 
ashes. The smoke rose straight out of the little heap, standing in 
columns an inch high, and then some disturbance of air caught 
it, and it grew out like a tree, before settling into layers over the 
field, lying so still that it looked like something solid; yet there 

60 was no resistance in it. 

The hidden wood below the ash cracked suddenly, throwing 
the ash away from the surface, and showing the gleam of red. 
The smoke rose without interruption. 

From the village of Eastrigg came noises now, of men walking, 
and a dog barking. An engine started, like a ship-yard engine. 
Michael thought it must be a tractor puttering. Above the mist 
of the valley there rose the smoke of morning fires. Far, far 
away a bell rang, down the dale. Another bell began to ring in 
Eastrigg. Michael at first thought it was the time sounding from 

70 the church tower, but it went on, stroke after stroke, beyond 
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twelve, and in a while beyond twenty, and then beyond counting 
unless you were specially listening. 


There was a stirring of tent-flaps, and the dry rustle of canvas 


folded on itself. Mr. Holmes came out into the field, pulling on 
his shirt and tucking it into his shorts. 
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Comprehension and Deduction 


What conclusions about Michael’s first night at camp can we. 
draw from the first sentence in this passage? 

What would appear to have been the main discomforts 
suffered by Michael during this first night in the tent? 
Try to explain fully why Michael feels “ quite alone” in the 
tent. 

(a) Explain in your own words the position of the camp site 
in relation to the hills and the valley. 

(b) Why was this a particularly favourable position for 
Michael to observe the early morning scene, on this occasion? 
What do the climatic conditions on this morning suggest 
about the type of weather prevailing at the time? 

Explain why Michael felt strange, “less than normal size”’, 
when he stepped outside the tent. 

What do you discover about Michael’s home background 
from this passage? 

(a) What is the single connection which Michael finds 
between the camp site and the scenes he is used to? 

(b) How does this seem to affect his movements on leaving 
the tent? 

How can you tell from the passage, quite apart from the 
climatic conditions, that Michael is afoot at a very early 
hour? 

Sum up briefly the evidence which points to the fact that 
this is Michael’s first experience of camp and, indeed, 
probably his first experience of the countryside. 
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Interpretation and Criticism 


(a) Why, in speaking of Michael’s view of the other sleepers 
in the tent, does the writer say that “they were only 
bundles ’’? (line 7) 

(b) Quote a similar comment about the sleepers, in para- 
graph 4. 

Why does the writer use the simile “like Houston’s yard” 
(lines 17-18) to describe the hooting of the cow? 

How does the presence of the mist add atmosphere to the 
description of the camp site and of Michael’s experience? 
The tent “had become an extra skin” to Michael. (line 28) 
Try to explain this comment. 

Explain the reason for Michael’s thinking “that if he got 
out of it he would be his own size again”. (lines 30-31) 
Why does the writer make the apparently strange statement 
that to Michael the air outside the tent “smelt of nothing ’’? 
(line 41) 

Why does the writer use the word “crisp” to describe the 
“fume of burning wood’, do you think? (line 47) 

What is the effect of breaking the flow of the longer sentences 
with the two short sentences “No one else was about. He 
was alone.’’? (lines 50-51) 

Explain carefully how the writer maintains the overall effect 
of stillness even in describing the camp fire. 

Why is the word “ puttering” such an apt word to use in 
describing the tractor? (line 66) Discuss this type of word 
with your teacher and ask for the technical name given to 
such words. 

How does the writer interest us in Michael’s experiences? 


2” 


Comment and Discussion 


Discuss the ways in which the writer makes us feel every 
sensation experienced by Michael on this first morning in 
camp. 

By referring to the evidence of the passage, try to defend 
the argument that the passage is concerned only with reveal- 
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ing one boy’s sensations rather than the story of the camp 
as a whole. 

Discuss whether the differences between country life and 
town life are widening or narrowing. 

Comment on the reverse situation - a country boy’s early 
morning impressions after a night in a house in an industrial 
town, developing it, perhaps, into a full description of his 
sensations, in similar style to that of this passage. 
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g An Incident in Labrador 


Two hours later we reached the hills. They were covered with a 
dense growth of conifer, and as we started in, we lost the wide 
Labrador skies, and the going became rough and difficult. It was 
all rock outcrops, most of them so steep that there was no 
question of keeping to a compass course, and we went into camp 
early at the first lake we came upon. 

It was a sombre little stretch of water, and though Darcy 
and Paule both fished it all the time Laroche and I were making 
camp, they had no luck, and we went to bed very conscious that 
if we didn’t find Lake of the Lion within the next two days we 
should be forced to turn back for lack of supplies. There was 
some talk of abandoning the canoe at this stage, but I don’t 
remember what was decided because I fell asleep in the middle 
of the discussion. 

I had meant to stay awake, for now that we were so close to 
our objective, I was afraid Laroche might make some desperate 
attempt to stop us. But though I was too tired to fend off sleep, 
my senses must have remained alert, for I woke suddenly in the 
early hours to the certainty that something was wrong and saw 
that Laroche was no longer in his place beside Paule. I could 
hear him moving about outside, and for a moment I thought the 
cold had driven him out as it had the previous night. But his 
movements were different, and when he didn’t immediately 
return, I leaned forward and peered out through the flap of the 
tent. 

I could see him clearly in the moonlight. He was standing 
over the embers of the fire, shouldering his way into his pack. 
I opened my mouth to ask him what he was doing, but my voice 
seemed suddenly to have deserted me. I watched him pick up 
his axe and fit it into his belt, and then he was gone from my 
line of vision and I heard his boots on the rocks of the lake 
shore. The sound gradually faded. I scrambled out of the tent 
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then to see his tall figure moving like a ghost in the moonlight 
down the far end of the lake. 

He was heading south - south, not north - and without 
stopping to think, I laced up my boots and went after him, 
moving quickly through the timber. I emerged at the far end 
of the lake, and from the shelter of the trees watched him climb 
to the top of a bare outcrop of rock that stood at its southern 
end. He stood a moment on the very summit of the outcrop, a 
lone, black figure against the moon’s light, gazing back at our 
camp and then all around him, as though to get his bearings. 
Finally he turned and disappeared from sight. 

I found my voice then and called to him as I scrambled after 
him up the steep rock slope of the outcrop. I shouted his name. 
all the time I was climbing, and when I reached the top I 
hesitated. Clouds were beginning to cover the moon. But I could 
hear him ploughing his way down through the timber on the 
far side, and a streak of grey light in the east told me that it 
would soon be dawn. Without thinking what the clouds might 
mean in that country, I plunged after him, suddenly determined 
that he shouldn’t escape us, that I’d catch up with him and 
confront him with the truth, whatever the risk. 

It was a stupid thing to do, for I’d no compass, no food, no 
equipment, nothing but what I was wearing, and the conifer 
growth was so thick that I could only follow him by ear. This 
means pausing every so often to listen and, as a result, he 
gradually drew away from me, until I lost the sound of his move- 
ment entirely. I didn’t know what to do then, and I stopped, 
undecided, in a small clearing. It was almost daylight, the sky 
heavy and overcast and a light sprinkling of snow falling, and 
suddenly I realized that I didn’t know my way back. Travelling 
by sound only I had lost all sense of direction. 

I had a moment of sheer panic then and stood screaming 
Laroche's name at the top of my voice. And then, because there 
was nothing else I could do, I plunged forward again in the 
desperate hope of catching up with him. Luck was with me, for 
not more than a hundred yards farther on I came suddenly out 
of the timber on to the shores of a small lake, and there was 
Laroche, skirting the far end of it. I could only just see him, for 
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it was snowing heavily now. “ Laroche! ” I yelled. “‘ Laroche! ” 

He stopped abruptly and turned, and then he stood staring 
back at me in silence. “‘ Laroche! Wait! ” I called. He was on 
the very edge of visibility and I knew, as I started towards him, 
that he’d only to turn and dive into the bush and I should have 
lost him for ever. 

But instead of trying to escape, he stood quite still, waiting 
for me. It was only when I was a few yards from him that I 
saw the dull blade-gleam of the axe gripped in his hand, and I 
halted with my heart in my mouth, for I’d no weapon with 
which to defend myself. 


HAMMOND INNES 
The Land God Gave to Cain 


A. Comprehension and Deduction 


1 Basing your answer on the details given in this passage, but 
using your own words, write a paragraph describing the 
typical features of the landscape through which the writer 
was travelling and the climatic conditions prevailing. 

2 Describe carefully why this type of country presented con- 
siderable difficulties for the traveller. 

3 What were the factors which limited the length and duration 
of this expedition? Give proof that the attempts of the 
travellers to deal with one aspect of this problem were not 
being very successful. 

4 Why was moonlight advantageous to both the writer and 
Laroche at this stage of the expedition? 

5 (a) What appeared to be the object of this expedition? 

(b) Why did the closeness of their objective appear to add 
to the danger of the writer’s position? 

6 Why should an axe be such an important part of Laroche’s 
equipment? 

7 (a) In what direction was the party heading? 
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(b) Why does the question of direction suddenly assume 
tremendous significance? 

(a2) Explain the circumstances which led to the writer’s state 
of panic whilst trying to keep up with Laroche? 

(b) What was the immediate result of his panic? 

The writer had continued to follow Laroche “ Without 
thinking what the clouds might mean in that country ”. (lines 
50-51) What in fact did they mean and how did this add to 
his difficulties in following Laroche? 

(a) Why was it vital to the writer that Laroche waited when 
he reached the shores of a small lake? 

(b) What would have been the writer’s situation had Laroche 
failed to wait? 
What final folly did the writer realize that he had committed 
after he had persuaded Laroche to wait? 


Interpretation and Criticism 


(a) What is a “ compass course ’’? (line 5) 

(b) Why was there no question of keeping to one in the 
circumstances? 

What kind of picture is conjured up by the use of the word 
“sombre” to describe the “little stretch of water” by which 
they camped? (line 7) 

(a) What is a “rock outcrop ’’? (line 4) 

(b) Why do these outcrops play such an important part in 
the movement and progress of travellers in this type of 
country? 

Why does the writer use the word “emerged” (line 37) to 
describe his arrival at the far end of the lake after travelling 
from the camp site? What does it suggest concerning the 
forest? i 

Why is the word “ploughing” (line 48) used to describe 
Laroche’s movements beyond the first rock outcrop? 

(a) What does the writer mean by the word “confront” 
when he states his intentions to “confront him with the 
truth’? (line 53) 


AN INCIDENT IN LABRADOR 


(b) What does this suggest concerning the writer’s state of 
mind? 

7 Ina panic the writer “plunged forward again”. (line 66) 
What does the word “ plunged” suggest concerning the way 
in which the writer moved and the ground he was moving 
over? 

8 What is meant by the statement, “ He was on the very edge 
of visibility’? (lines 73-74) 

What is “the bush” referred to here? (line 75) 

10 Read over the passage again. Look out for and pick out 
points in the style of writing which make it so easy for us to 
live over these experiences with the writer. 


C. Comment and Discussion 


1 This passage is taken from one of Hammond Innes’s 
adventure novels, The Land God Gave to Cain. Why is the 
Labrador landscape, together with its climate, such an ideal 
setting for adventure? 

2 So that the background for this novel would be authentic 
Hammond Innes visited Labrador and travelled exten- 
sively there. Which parts of this passage suggest personal 
knowledge of the area and the conditions encountered? 

3 Discuss the difficulties of any expedition in areas such as this. 
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10 The Flood 


Suddenly another great wave shook the cottage. Water slapped 
up the stairs into the bedroom. 

“We'll hev to git out on the roof, Ma,” cried Myrtle. 

They climbed out of the back bedroom window - the one that 
overlooked the Broad — for out at the back the roof of the coal- 
shed gave them a step up on to the roof. All the same, it was a 
great effort for them and, by the time Myrtle had heaved her 
mother and the cat and herself up on to the thatch, they were 
all exhausted. 

Down below, the water crept higher and higher up the walls 
of the cottage. Up on the roof, they lay with their faces close 
to the reeds, feeling the wind sweeping over their backs and the 
cold spatter of rain landing on their hands and cheeks. They 
clutched at the thatch with their numbed fingers and braced 
their feet against the upraised pattern of rushes that the thatcher 
had made along the edge of the eaves. The cat seemed very 
unhappy. He stuck his claws into the shoulder of Myrtle’s coat 
and miaowed loudly in her face. 

Myrtle looked anxiously at her mother, lying beside her. 
“She must’ve hurt herself real bad on that mantelshelf,” she 
thought. 

It was quite unlike her mother to be so silent and meek. 
She did not know quite what she expected her to say, as they lay 
stretched out there in the teeth of the wind; but her daughter 
knew that if she had been herself, Mrs. Beamish would have had 
plenty to say. 

Gaining a little confidence and sensing that her mother was 
safe where she was, Myrtle unhooked the cat from her coat 
and gently pulled herself up the slope of the roof. When she 
came to the top, she put one leg over the axle beam, and sat 
astride the cottage and peered north through the darkness up 
Reedsmere Street. 

On the roof next door she could see dim figures perched 
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across the ridge pole, just like herself. She could hear them 
shouting to each other and to the people across the street. Five 
houses away, someone had a torch and was waving it backwards 
and forwards, as though signalling a message. In a lull in the 
storm, she thought she heard the splash of oars. 

“Hi, there,” yelled Myrtle, “‘come and help us, Ma’s hurt 
her head.” 

But the north-west gale blew the words back in her face, and 
out across the River Thirl and away down the coast to the 
south. She tried again. No one on the roofs up the street heard 
her cries or turned to see her waving on top of the cottage 
thatch. 

Reedsmere Post Office stood by itself - fifty yards from the 
Thurgar’s house next door - the very last cottage in the street. 
It was built right down on the staithe, where the houseboats 
and the yachts moored in summertime before setting back down 
the Thirl towards Wroxham. It was the very worst place in the 
world for a cottage to stand, on the night of that terrible gale. 

The sea race, which Mark and Mary had crossed with such 
peril in the middle of the Broad, when it reached Reedsmere 
Village became caught in the turning tide of the Thirl. It 
swooped into the river as into a funnel, cutting away the staithe 
and beating against the cottage that stood on the quay side. 
Myrtle could see the lips of the salt water frothing like an angry 
beast at the walls of her home. As she looked down the river, 
she saw hen coops and crates and spars and oars tossing inland 
on top of the crested waves. 

Suddenly, while she sat on the ridge of the roof, the cottage 
shuddered and groaned in the grip of the flood. 

She slid quickly back down the slope of the roof. 

“Come on, Ma,” she said. “ We'd best sit on the coal-house 
roof.” 

“Why?” murmured the dazed Mrs. Beamish. 

“’Cos the house is goin’ to fall down. That’s why.” 

Myrtle put the cat inside the postman’s bag and then very 
gently pushed and pulled her mother back the way they had 
come. 

It was a tiny roof, and the water surged only a foot below the 
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tiles; but it was almost flat, and the building below stood as 
firm as a rock. All the coal-houses in Reedsmere were old air-raid 
shelters that the Council had put up in 1939. 

Hardly a minute had passed before Myrtle, who was watching 
the line of the thatch against the raging sky, saw the whole 
building slowly sink into the flood. It was silent and unbearable, 
like the death of a ship. The walls had crumbled away; the 
dormer window had disappeared; and now, the reeds of the 
thatch were swirling down the river Thirl. 

Myrtle sat with her mother’s head in her lap, tears streaming 
down her cheeks. 

It had been such a happy home for them both. 


HESTER BURTON 
The Great Gale 


A. Comprehension and Deduction 


1 From the information given in the passage what appeared 
to have happened to create the dreadful situation in which 
Myrtle and her mother found themselves? 

2 How did the outside layout of the property help them to 

climb out on to the roof of the cottage? 

What helped them to support themselves against the roof? 

4 (a) What appeared to have been the reason for the mother’s 
quietness? 

(b) How is her quietness in itself a cause for concern on 
Myrtle’s part? 

5 (a) Why did Myrtle move away from her mother tem- 
porarily? 

(b) How was she able to tell that the whole village faced 
similar difficulties? 

6 Explain in your own words and in detail why Myrtle’s 
cottage was in a most vulnerable position in the circum- 
stances. 
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Why might Myrtle well have heard “the splash of oars”? 
(line 38) 

Why was Myrtle unable to draw attention to their plight? 
Write a few lines, based on information in the passage, 
describing a typical scene near Myrtle’s cottage in summer- 
time. 

What evidence is there that the sea’s invasion inland had 
by no means ceased at the time of the events described in 
the passage? 

From the cat’s point of view, why was it useful that Myrtle’s 
cottage was also the village post office? 

Explain how Myrtle’s alertness saved them from fina] disaster. 


Interpretation and Criticism 


Why is the use of dialect speech in this extract so effective? 
What does the almost complete absence of speech from 
Myrtle’s mother emphasize? 

What does the writer emphasize in her use of the words 
“clutched” and “braced” to describe their movements on 
the thatched roof? (line 14) 
What is the purpose of the 
you think? (line 30) 

Myrtle could see other figures “perched across the ridge 
pole”. (lines 33-34) What does the word “ perched”’ suggest 
about the positions of the figures? ~ 

Try to find out the meaning of the word “staithe ”’ and look 
up place names in eastern England which make use of the 
word. 

What is the meaning of the word “ moored’? (line 49) What 
difference, if any, is there between this word and the word 
“anchored ’’? 

Using the information given in the passage as a clue, what 
would you say was the meaning of the word “race” in the 
term “the sea race’’? (line 52) 

Why is the comparison “as into a funnel” (line 55) so 
aptly used by the writer here? 


‘ , 
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(a) How does the writer manage to convey the impression 
that the sea race is something living in an animal sense? 
(b) How does this help to add to the terror of the situation? 
The writer compares the drowning of the cottage with “the 
death of a ship”. (line 78) What qualities, unexpected 
almost, do both situations possess in common? 


Comment and Discussion 


Discuss the qualities of Myrtle’s character revealed in this 
passage which enable her to be regarded as a true heroine. 
Examine the way in which this passage is written and con- 
sider the suggestion that its very lack of sensationalism both 
adds to the terror of the occasion and heightens Myrtle’s 
qualities of heroism. 

This story is based on true happenings. Try to find other 
examples of writing where truth is more terrible than fiction. 
You could begin your search by reading the last passage in 
this book, “The Night of the Great Storm.” 
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11 Inky Spreads her Wings 


She had found the journey on the carrier to Sturbridge uncom- 
fortable; for whenever the old bicycle had bumped and jolted 
on the uneven road, she had been flung against the other 
pigeons so that, cramped and without any freedom of move- 
ment, she had been glad of the respite at the iron bridge and 
dismayed when the buffeting had begun again as Jimminy 
moved on to Sturbridge. 

When the basket had been set down in the grass she had had 
an opportunity of peering out, but while she was meditating on 
the greenness which filled her restricted field of vision she had 
been hurled backwards as the blue-chequer cock and the red 
hen flew out through the open trap. At once she had been 
carried forward by the other birds and, copying those which 
had gone before, had opened her wings and pushed herself off 
into the air. 

Her first reaction had been the joy of freedom, the freedom 
to move feathers and wings and, as a man would stretch his 
arms, she had spread them wide and been thrilled by the 
sensation. 

There above her was the blue sky and below the green grass, 
while ahead were the other pigeons flying in a wide arc around 
the field. As she followed them, wondering why there were no 
grey roofs, no streets filled with traffic, no wires to dodge, no 
pylons to avoid, in the ccntre of the expanse of green she saw 
Jimminy standing by the open basket, gazing upward, shielding 
his eyes with his hands and, beyond him, the black-and-white 
cows gathered round the byre. Then she passed over the silver 
streak of the canal and the bicycle propped against the parapet 
of the bridge and, as she pursued the other pigeons on a second 
circle of the field, the objects below grew smaller because she 
was gaining height and rising higher above the farm buildings 
and the lone figure in the big field. 

At first she had expected to see the loft when she banked to 
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turn the corner, but there had been only a large elm tree, though 
the loft was stretching out a magnetic hand, unseen and over- 
powering, which was summoning her back. She felt its pull; she 
felt also the urge to fill her empty crop, so home and hunger 
beckoned, urging her to steer in one direction . . . towards 
Sampton, although there was nothing familiar beneath her, no 
tall chimney to catch her eye, nor flag nor mast to point the 
way. She had veered to the left when the birds in front turned, 
not because she was following them, but because something, 
she knew not what, guided her in that direction. 

She had rejoiced to find how easily her wings bore her for- 
ward, what little effort she needed to slip across the sky, and as 
she flew on she was soon aware of her own power, her ability 
to forge ahead of the leading pigeons, whenever she wished. 

Intoxicated by the space around her and fired by the sun and 
the freshness of the morning, she bore little resemblance to the 
weakling which, two months before, Jimminy had begun to 
nurse back to health. She dipped a wing to show her delight. 

Soon the pigeons were flying nearer to the ground, because 
Fulsham hill was rising steeply beneath them until, over the 
trees of Budworth wood, they climbed to avoid the village and 
its slender spire, a landmark and a welcome sight for a tired bird 
homing at the end of a race. Here the blue-chequer cock 
quickened when he saw the spire, and the others increased their 
speed behind him. 

Beyond Budworth the ground fell away, so Inky found her- 
self flying higher than ever before, but not for long because the 
leaders were gliding downward to the mass of shapes, square 
and oblong, tall and dumpy, appearing through the grey-yellow 
canopy of sulphur dust which enveloped Sampton, where the 
gasometer, like a great Martello tower, guarded the straight 
street which was the Parade. Here they altered course over the 
allotments, knowing how close they were to the loft; but Inky 
did not follow them. She flew over the gasometer and back 
towards Fulsham hill, although she knew tares and corn were 
in the loft and although she felt the urgency to return to it and 
the food waiting there to satisfy her hunger. But another, 
stronger force was calling her from the opposite direction, 
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calling her back to the green fields and the clean air over the 
hill where the sun in a blue sky, pure and unsullied, shone 
without hindrance. 

She flew back across the brow of the hill, diving to shake the 
dust particles from her feathers, happy that she had resisted 
the call of the loft, the lure of sustenance and the inclination to 
follow the other pigeons. Then she soared, flying she knew not 
where, but flying, flying, flying, and while she quartered the 
steep slopes of Fulsham hill, Jimminy, back in Juniper Parade, 
was sitting at the foot of the loft ladder waiting. 


ROY BEDDINGTON 
The Pigeon and the Boy 


A. Comprehension and Deduction 


Explain exactly how the pigeons were conveyed to Sturbridge. 

2 (a) What was the purpose of Jimminy’s journey to Stur- 
bridge? 
(b) What were the reasons for Inky’s discomfort on the 
journey? 

3 What evidence is there at the time of the pigeons’ release 
that this is a new experience for Inky? 

4 On her release what was the greatest contrast experienced by 
Inky between this flight and previous captivity? 

5 What were the broad differences in appearance between this 
landscape and the one she had previously been used to? 

6 Describe what appeared to be the usual flight routine of the 
pigeons immediately after release. 

7 What really seemed to influence Inky in her choice of direc- 
tion to begin with? 

8 (a) What evidence can you find that Inky possessed, even at 
this early stage, definite promise as a racing pigeon? 
(b) Why was this surprising, perhaps, in view of her earlier 
history? 

g (a) Which bird in this group was normally the leader? 
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(b) What proof have you of this and of the fact that the 
leader was familiar with the route? 

10 (a) What were the main landmarks, as viewed from the air, 
between Sturbridge and Sampton? 
(b) What evidence of the industrial nature of Sampton 
existed to the flier? 

11 Can you offer any concrete explanation for Inky’s decision 
not to follow the birds straight back to Sampton? 

12 What special difficulties exist for a pigeon flying through 
an industrial area? 


B. Interpretation and Criticism 


1 (a) What kind of movement is suggested by the word 
“buffeting ’’? (line 6) 
(b) Why would “ buffeting” occur under these particular 
conditions? 

2 ‘‘she was meditating on the greenness which filled her res- 
tricted field of vision” (lines 9-10) 

(a) Why should Inky alone be “ meditating” at this time? 
(b) Why does the greenness fill “her restricted field of 
vision ’’ here? 

3 Why are the words “silver streak’”’ particularly well chosen 
to describe Inky’s view of the canal? (lines 27-28) 

4 “she banked to turn the corner”’ (lines 33-34) 

(a) What is the meaning of “ banked ’’? 
(b) Give another aerial association of the word. 
(c) What do these two associations have in common? 

5 Inky was “ intoxicated by the space around her”’ (line 48) 
(a) What is the meaning of “intoxicated ”’ here? 

(b) Why does the writer use such an intense word to describe 
Inky’s feelings? 

6 Explain the term “homing” (line 56) 

7 Why is the word “canopy” (line 63) a most appropriate one 
to use in describing the “sulphur dust which enveloped 
Sampton’’? 

8 Try to find out something about Martello towers. Then 
explain why the comparison of the gasometer which 
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“guarded the straight street” with a Martello tower is 
effective. (lines 64-65) 

(a) What are “allotments”’, as referred to in the passage? 
(line 66) 

(b) Try to find out how the word came to be used in this 
sense. 

What does the writer suggest by his repetition of the word 
“flying ” three times on line 79? 


Comment and Discussion 


Discuss the methods by which the writer enables us to 
appreciate the feelings and intentions of the pigeon so that 
we can experience them with her. 

Consider other animal stories which you have read and try 
to decide how the writer manages to gain your sympathy for 
the animal - whether, for instance, it is gained by giving the 
animal human qualities or whether it is gained by enabling 
us to appreciate the animal’s qualities. 
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12 Baldpate the Barber 


New Calypso was getting to be a real town when Baldpate 
Frailey settled there. It wasn’t tucked away so far in a corner 
of Nebraska that you couldn’t find it on a map if you looked 
hard enough. On a big map. It bumped out with a fair quota 
of low buildings and squared-corner roads on each side of the 
railroad and twice a week a freight train stopped and when the 
station agent sold a ticket he could set the signals and one of 
the two-a-day one-each-way passenger trains would squeal to a 
halt instead of chugging straight through. The local farmers 
shipped there in harvest season and the local cattlemen too 
and supplies came in for the whole surrounding countryside. 
Yes, New Calypso had grown to town-size when Baldpate Frailey 
stepped off the train with the tools of his trade in a black leather 
valise and set up shop in a squat two-room shack between a 
saloon and a sprawling feed-store. 

Baldpate was a barber. Maybe it was peculiar for a man 
without a hair on his own long thin head to make a living out 
of other men’s head-crops, but he was a fair-to-middling barber 
who could trim your hair without nicking your ears and scrape 
away your stubble leaving most of the skin intact. His shop was 
on the wrong side of the tracks. Well, wrong side to some people. 
It was on the side with most of the saloons and the stockyard 
and the warehouse and the basket mill and the in-and-out 
squatters’ shacks. It wasn’t on the side with the saloon that had 
upstairs rooms to rent and called itself a hotel and the pros- 
perous livery stable and the good retail stores and the solid 
respectable houses of the solid respectable townsfolk. That side 
already had a barber shop that had already caught the fancy 
trade with its neatly painted pole out front and its big mirror 
behind the two chairs and its shiny brass spittoon that its pro- 
prietor called a cuspidor. Baldpate started with a makeshift 
chair that he could raise and lower with a wooden lever. He 
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finally acquired a real barber chair secondhand out of Lincoln. 
He finally acquired a small mirror and a black-painted spittoon. 
But he couldn’t compete with the other shop and he didn’t try. 
He got the fringe trade, the men who worked on the same side 
of the tracks and an occasional cowboy nursing his nickels and 
trainmen stopping off and the squatters, who sometimes could 
pay and sometimes couldn’t. He had to be content with that and 
he was. He didn’t ask much out of life. 

When Baldpate stepped off the train he wasn’t alone. He had 
two boys with him, his sons, Leander and Greenberry. Leander 
was the older, already stretching long and thin in body and head 
with such a meagre scraggy topknot of hair you could tell he 
wouldn’t be wearing a man’s pants long before he’d be bald as 
a bean. He took after his father. Greenberry was a pair of years 
younger, considerably shorter but plumper, with a waving 
tangle of hair that would have made a fine big floor mop. He 
must have taken after his mother, who had quietly checked out 
of the Frailey family and the whole of this world some years 
before. 

The three of them lived in the back room of the shop. Bald- 
pate did the barbering and Leander did the housekeeping and 
Greenberry did nothing. Nothing except eat hearty, wander 
around town with other boys, and sit lazy in the sun, which was 
what he liked best after the eating. Old Baldpate favoured 
Greenberry, maybe because of that mop of hair, and was always 
telling Leander to take care of him and watch out for him. So 
naturally it was Leander not Greenberry who began to be 
snapping the shears at the chair in the afternoons when Bald- 
pate grew tired and felt the arthritis creeping into his joints. 
And then one night along about the time the boys had their 
full growth Baldpate sat up on his cot in the dark and called 
across the little room, ‘‘ Leander. You mind me now. You take 
care of your brother.” And old Baldpate lay back down and 
rolled his head on the pillow and died. 

You can forget about Baldpate Frailey now. He’s not im- 
portant to this story. He brought the family to New Calypso 
and started the family business and told Leander what to do and 
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died and that’s enough said about him. It’s Leander and Green- 
berry we're interested in. 


A. 
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The Pioneers 


Comprehension and Deduction 


Why was the railway so important to New Calypso and the 
country around? 

How is this importance reflected in the planning of the 
town? 

In what ways would the presence of the railway add to the 
trade received in the town from the surrounding country- 
side, do you think? 

What social distinction was created by the railway track? 
(a) What kind of customer did Baldpate cater for? 

(b) Why would he be likely to achieve success in the area in 
which he chose to work? Consider carefully the situation of 
his shack in relation to other buildings. 

What were the main differences between Baldpate’s shop and 
the shop on the “right side ’’? 

Why does the barber on the “ right side” call the “ spittoon ” 
a “cuspidor ”, do you think? 

Why did Baldpate decide not to compete with this shop? 
What was the chief difference in appearance between the 
two brothers Leander and Greenberry? 

How did Leander and Greenberry differ in temperament? 
Which features of New Calypso are typical of the type of 
town which we normally .associate with the Western 
pioneers? 


Interpretation and Crilicism 


What are the implications of the brief statement which 
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makes all the difference to the previous one - “On a big 
map’? (line 4) 

The word “shipped” (line 10) is used here in connection 
with railways. What does it mean in this use? 

(a) What would you expect Baldpate’s “shack” (line 14) to 
look like? 

(b) Write down all the associations conjured up by the use 
of the word “ shack” in a Western story or film. 

Try to describe the scene suggested by the use of the word 
“ sprawling ” to describe the feed-store. (line 15) 

(a) What is a “livery stable ’’? (line 26) 

(b) Why was it likely to be “ prosperous” at New Calypso, 
would you think? 

What impression is the writer probably trying to convey by 
his repetition of the words “solid respectable” in his men- 
tion of “the solid respectable houses of the solid respectable 
townsfolk.”? (lines 26-27) 

What would be the “fancy trade” referred to in the des- 
cription of the “right side” barber? (lines 28-29) 

(a) What is meant by the reference to “ an occasional cowboy 
nursing his nickels”? (line 37) 

(b) Why should this influence the cowboy in choosing Bald- 
pate’s shop for his haircut? 

(a) What were “squatters” —- as the term was used in the 
Western pioneering days? (line 38) 

(b) Try to explain the difference between this type of 
squatter and the type of squatter sometimes encountered 
today in Britain. 

What could we perhaps surmise concerning the attitude of 
Baldpate’s wife by the statement that she “had quietly 
checked out of tne Frailey family and the whole of this 
world some years before.’’? (lines 49-50-51) 

The word “cowboy” has tended to become associated solely 
with exciting adventures with Indians and gunmen. Try to 
give a definition of the real “cowboy” and his responsi- 
bilities. 
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C. Comment and Discussion 


58 


Discuss the ways in which this passage reveals an unmistake- 
ably American style. Try to sum up its most typical features. 
Consider, too, the easy, conversational nature of this style 
and account for its effectiveness here. 

Study the cool, casual manner of this extract. Why does it 
suit a story of the American West? 
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13 Joseph Coggs Runs Away 


When Joseph Coggs fled, in frantic despair, from the domestic 
hell of Tyler’s Row, he had no plan in mind but escape from 
intolerable conditions. The wind howled in the trees above the 
road as he ran headlong, through the rain-swept darkness, 
towards the centre of the village. 

He still burned with injustice, and was as frightened by the 
magnitude of his own rage as he was by the fury of the storm 
around him. Habit led his steps towards the school, and, still 
sobbing, he found himself at the school gate with the bulk of 
St. Patrick’s looming blackly against the dark sky. 

All was in darkness, except for a faint ruddy glow from 
behind the red curtains of the school-house. But Joseph was in 
no mood to approach authority. Authority meant his mother, 
his father, scoldings, railings, and forced obedience to unbear- 
able circumstances. 

Joseph turned his back upon the light and looked, with awe, 
at the church. It would be dry in there, but nothing would 
induce him to find shelter in a building which, to his super- 
stitious mind, might house the dead as well as the living. What 
should he do? 

He became conscious for the first time of his own position. 
His clothes were so wet that he could feel the cold trickles 
running down. his shivering body. He was dizzy with hunger 
and fatigue. He had left his home and there was no going back. 
He walked slowly and hopelessly to the school door. It was 
locked, as he had expected. The great, heavy ring which acted 
as handle to the Gothic door lay cold and wet in Joseph’s hand, 
denying him entrance. 

Joseph leant his head against the rough wood and wept anew. 
Tears and rain dripped together upon his soaked jersey, but as 
he rested there, abandoned to grief, a small, metallic sound 
revived his hopes. The rain was making music upon the empty 
milk crates beside the door-scraper. Those two milk crates, piled 
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one on top of the other, would enable him to reach the lobby 
window and Joseph knew full well that that window had a 
broken catch. 

He dragged the crates noisily along by the wall and struggled 
up. Sure enough, the tall narrow window tilted up under 
pressure and Joseph struggled through into the lobby closing 
the window behind him. Breathlessly, he made his way into his 
classroom, not daring to switch on the light lest he should be 
discovered. 

It was warmer in here, for the tortoise stove still gave out a 
dying heat, but it was terrifyingly eerie. The floorboards creaked 
under Joseph's squelching canvas-topped shoes as he approached 
the stove. He held his thin hands over its black bulk and looked 
fearfully about him at the shadowy classroom. The moon-face 
of the clock gieamed from the wall. Its measured tick was the 
only companionable sound in the room. The charts and papers 
pinned to the partition glimmered like pale ghosts, and the 
ecclesiastical windows, gaunt and narrow, filled Joseph with the 
same superstitious terror that St. Patrick’s had done. He turned 
again to the comfort of the homely stove, and remembering the 
little trapdoor at its foot which he had seen Mrs. Pringle adjust, 
he bent to examine it through the bars of the fire guard. 

He lifted up the metal flap and was enchanted to see a red 
spark fall from the embers. He crouched down beside it and 
with growing wonder watched the grey cinders glow again as the 
air blew through. His spirits rose as the warmth began to grow, 
and he set about making himself more comfortable. 

He crept back into the windy stone-floored lobby and col- 
lected two coats which had been left there. He stripped off his 
wet jersey, his poor shirt and his heavy wet trousers, wrung 
them out into the coke scuttle and spread them to dry along the 
fire guard. His ragged vest was almost as wet, but modesty made 
him continue to wear it. He fought his way into a coat much 
too small for him, spread the other on the floor by the stove, 
and lay down, well content, where he could look straight into 
the minute cavern of glowing cinders inside the trap-door. 

He was almost happy. In the arrangements he had made for 
his own comfort he had forgotten the past miseries which had 
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led to his flight. Only one thing bothered him, an all-invading 
hunger beside which every other trouble dwindled into insig- 
nificance. His mind bore upon this problem with increasing 
urgency. What was there to eat in school? 

He remembered Miss Read’s sweet tin, but knew that the 
cupboard would be locked. Earlier in the evening he would 
have wept at this remembrance, but he was past tears now. To 
survive he must eat. To survive, to eat, he must think. 

He sat up, looked around him, and relief flooded over him, 
for there in the shadows near the door was the nature table, and 
he himself had helped Miss Read to arrange “Fruits of the 
Autumn”. He scrambled to his feet and ran towards this rich- 
ness. A shiny cooking apple, as big as his baby brother’s head, 
was the finest prize the table yielded, but there were a few nuts 
and a spray of blackberries. 

Gleefully he returned to his coat on the floor and sat cross- 
legged. In the shadowy school room, his tear-stained face gilded 
in the glow from the stove, Joseph Coggs thankfully munched 
his apple, while the storm raged furiously outside. 

In ten minutes’ time, with every scrap of food gone, he lay 
curled up, sleeping the sleep of the completely exhausted. 


> 


‘“MISS READ’ 
Storm in the Village 


A. Comprehension and Deduction 


1 Why, would it appear, had Joseph Coggs left home? Con- 
sider the evidence in the passage carefully. 

2 What was his state of mind as he ran towards the school? 
Explain in your own words exactly why Joseph did not knock 
at the door of the school house to enlist the help of the 
headmistress, even though he knew she would help him. 

4 At what point did Joseph’s mood change from anger to 
despair at his plight? 

5 How was Joseph able to put his knowledge of the school 
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buildings to good use in trying to solve the problem of 
shelter and the problem of warmth? 

What added to the difficulty of movement for Joseph once 
he had reached the lobby? 

What noticeable connection was there between certain 
shapes in the schoolroom and in church and what effect had 
this connection on Joseph? 

What were the contrasts in comfort between lobby and class- 
room? 

Sum up the ways in which Joseph made sure that he would 
survive this experience. 

How did being occupied in improving his comfort help 
Joseph’s state of mind as well as his state of body? 

(a) At what time of year did these events take place? 

(b) Why was this decidedly useful as far as Joseph’s hopes of 
survival were concerned? 

What evidence do you find in this passage that Joseph was 
accustomed to coping alone with the problems of life? 


Interpretation and Criticism 


What does the word “frantic” (line 1) suggest concerning 
the events leading up to Joseph’s running away from home? 
“he found himself at the school gate with the bulk of St. 
Patrick’s looming blackly against the dark sky.” (lines g-10) 
Why, at night, is the word “ bulk” a particularly appropriate 
word to use? What yisual impression is conveyed by the use 
of the word “looming”? 

The word “railings” as used on line 14 has an unusual 
meaning. Try to discover the meaning by looking up the 
meaning of the verb “to rail” when applied to human 
behaviour. Now, give an example of the type of “ railings” 
which probably depressed Joséph at home. 

What does the use of the word “fatigue” (line 24) suggest 
concerning Joseph’s condition, which the word “ tiredness ” 
would not convey so effectively? 

Suggest possible reasons for a “tortoise stove” (line 43) 
being so called. 


JOSEPH COGGS RUNS AWAY 


What is the difference between the words “gleamed” (line 
48) and “ glimmered ” (line 50)? Why is their use appropriate 
in each instance here? 

Why is the tick of the clock described as “ measured”? 
(line 48) 

Why should the tick of a clock be “companionable” (line 
49) rather than unfriendly? 

Describe the probable use to which the “nature table” 
(line 81) was put during the year. 

What does the use of the word “ munched”’ (line 8g) suggest 
which the word “ate” would fail to convey? 

Comment on the combined effects of details of weather, 
darkness, shapes, and sounds in building up the atmosphere 
of the passage. 


Comment and Discussion 


Discuss the reasons for the constant appeal of stories about 
schools and schoolchildren. 

Consider the reasons why school represents such an im- 
portant influence in a young person’s life - capable, even, 
of bringing Joseph Coggs to fall back on its protection 
during a domestic upheaval. 

Continuing thoughts begun with question 11, Section B, 
consider other stories in which the weather conditions are 
a vital part of the atmosphere for adventure, e.g. David 
Balfour’s adventures at The House of Shaws in Kidnapped. 
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14 A Fourney Underground 


Probably you have to go down several coal mines before you 
can get much grasp of the processes that are going on round you. 
This is chiefly because the mere effort of getting from place to 
place makes it difficult to notice anything else. In some ways it 
is even disappointing, or at least is unlike what you have 
expected. You get into a cage, which is a steel box about as wide 
as a telephone box and two or three times as long. It holds ten 
men, but they pack it like pilchards in a tin, and a tall man 
cannot stand upright in it. The steel door shuts upon you, and 
somebody working the winding gear above drops you into the 
void. You have the usual momentary qualm in your belly and a 
bursting sensation in the ears, but not much sensation of move- 
ment till you get near the bottom, when the cage slows down so 
abruptly that you could swear it is going upwards again. In the 
middle of the run the cage probably touches sixty miles an 
hour; in some of the deeper mines it touches even more. When 
you crawl out at the bottom you are perhaps four hundred 
yards underground. That is to say you have a tolerable-sized 
mountain on top of you; hundreds of yards of solid rock, bones 
of extinct beasts, subsoil, flints, roots of growing things, green 
grass and cows grazing on it — all this suspended over your head 
and held back only by wooden props as thick as the calf of your 
leg. But because of the speed at which the cage has brought you 
down, and the complete blackness through which you have 
travelled, you hardly feel yourself deeper down than you would 
at the bottom of the Piccadilly tube. 

What is surprising, on the other hand, is the immense hori- 
zontal distances that have to be travelled underground. Before 
I had been down a mine I had vaguely imagined the miner 
stepping out of the cage and getting to work on a ledge of coal 
a few yards away. I had not realized that before he even gets to 
his work he may have had to creep along passages as long as 
from London Bridge to Oxford Circus. In the beginning, of 
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course, a mine shaft is sunk somewhere near a seam of coal. But 
as that seam is worked out and fresh seams are followed up, the 
workings get further and further from the pit bottom. If it is 
a mile from the pit bottom to the coal face, that is probably an 
average distance; three miles is a fairly normal one; there are 
even said to be a few mines where it is as much as five miles. But 
these distances bear no relation to distances above ground. For 
in all that mile or three miles as it may be, there is hardly any- 
where outside the main road, and not many places even there, 
where a man can stand upright. 

You do not notice the effect of this till you have gone a few 
hundred yards. You start off, stooping slightly, down the dim_lit 
gallery, eight or ten feet wide and about five feet high, with the 
walls built up with slabs of shale, like the stone walls in Derby- 
shire. Every yard or two there are wooden props holding up the 
beams and girders; some of the girders have buckled into fan- 
tastic curves under which you have to duck. Usually it is bad 
going underfoot — thick dust or jagged chunks of shale, and in 
some mines where there is water it is as mucky as a farm-yard. 
Also there is the track for the coal tubs, like a miniature railway 
track with sleepers a foot or two apart, which is tiresome to 
walk on. Everything is grey with shale dust; there is a dusty, fiery 
smell which seems to be the same in all mines. You see mysteri- 
ous machines of which you never learn the purpose, and bundles 
of tools slung together on wires, and sometimes mice darting 
away from the beam of the lamps. They are surprisingly 
common, especially in mines where there are or have been 
horses. It would be interesting to know how they got there in 
the first place; possibly by falling down the shaft — for they say 
a mouse can fall any distance uninjured, owing to its surface 
area being so large relative to its weight. You press yourself 
against the wall to make way for lines of tubs jolting slowly 
towards the shaft, drawn by an endless steel cable operated from 
the surface. You creep through sacking curtains and thick 
wooden doors which, when they are opened, let out fierce blasts 
of air. These doors are an important part of the ventilation 
system. The exhausted air is sucked out of one shaft by means 
of fans, and the fresh air enters the other of its own accord. But 
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if left to itself the air will take the shortest way round, leaving 
the deeper workings unventilated; so all the short cuts have to 
be partitioned off. 

At the start to walk stooping is rather a joke, but it is a joke 
that soon wears off. I am handicapped by being exceptionally 
tall, but when the roof falls to four feet or less it is a tough job 
for anybody except a dwarf or a child. You not only have to 
bend double, you have also got to keep your head up all the 
while so as to see the beams and girders and dodge them when 
they come. You have, therefore, a constant crick in the neck, but 
this is nothing to the pain in your knees and thighs. After half 
a mile it becomes (I am not exaggerating) an unbearable 
agony. You begin to wonder whether you will ever get to the 
end - still more, how on earth you are going to get back. Your 
pace grows slower and slower. You come to a stretch of a couple 
of hundred yards where it is all exceptionally low and you 
have to work yourself along in a squatting position. Then 
suddenly the roof opens out to a mysterious height — scene of 
an old rock fall, probably - and for twenty whole yards you can 
stand upright. The relief is overwhelming. But after this there 
is another low stretch of a hundred yards and then a succession 
of beams which you have to crawl under. You go down on all 
fours; even this is a relief after the squatting business. But when 
you come to the end of the beams and try to get up again, you 
find that your knees have temporarily struck work and refuse 
to lift you. You call a halt, ignominiously, and say that you 
would like to rest for a minute or two. Your guide (a miner) is 
sympathetic. He knows that your muscles are not the same as 
his. “Only another four hundred yards,” he says encourag- 
ingly; you feel that he might as well say another four hundred 
miles. But finally you do somehow creep as far as the coal face. 
You have gone a mile and taken the best part of an hour; a 
miner would do it in not much more than twenty minutes. 
Having got there, you have to sprawl in the coal dust and get 
your strength back for several minutes before you can even 
watch the work in progress with any kind of intelligence. 


GEORGE ORWELL 
The Road to Wigan Pier 
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Comprehension and Deduction 


What are the physical discomforts likely to be suffered 
during the journey down the pit shaft in the cage? 

What are the differences between a journey in a pit cage and 
a journey in an ordinary lift? 

Why does one not experience any tremendous feeling of 
depth underground, even in a very deep mine? 

What does, however, appear surprising, as far as the journey 
to the coal face is concerned? 

Why is the coal face likely to be farther away from the shaft 
in an old pit than it is in a new pit? 

Why is it impossible to compare horizontal distances under- 
ground with those on the surface? 

What evidence is there in the passage that the danger of roof 
falls under pressure from above is always present? 
Explain in your own words the measures taken to ensure 
that the lowest parts of the mine are properly ventilated. 
Summarize the features of the passageway leading to the 
coal face which add to the physical discomfort of persons 
travelling along it. 

What, according to the writer, are the actual physical dis- 
comforts suffered on one’s journey from pit bottom to coal 
face? 

What evidence is there in the passage that miners become 
accustomed to the difficulties of this journey? 

Summarize the disadvantages of being a tall miner. 


Interpretation and Criticism 


Explain in detail how the writer, by the use of simile, makes 
it clear to us how small the cage is and how uncomfortable 
it is to travel in. 

What impression is the writer deliberately conveying by his 
use of the word “void” in line 11? 

How, in the first paragraph, does the writer emphasize the 
frail quality of the passageway leading to the coal face in 
relation to its great depth below the surface? 
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(a) What is a “seam of coal”’? (line 34) 

(b) Can you find anything in common between the meaning 
of the word “seam” in relation to coal and the meaning of 
the word when we refer to a “seam” in a garment? 

“in some mines where there is water it is as mucky as a 
farm-yard.” (lines 51-52). Why is this an effective comparison 
to use here? 

Why are the machines referred to as being “ mysterious”, 
do you think? (lines 56-57) 

“You press yourself against the wall to make way for lines 
of tubs jolting slowly towards the shaft . . .” (lines 64-65-66) 
(a) What discomfort is suggested by the word “ press’”’ here? 
(b) What type of movement is suggested by the word 
“jolting ”’? 

Look up the meaning of the word “ ignominiously ”. (line 97) 
Then explain why the writer should feel ignominious in 
calling for a halt. 

“you have to sprawl in the coal dust . . .” (line 105) What 
does the use of the word “ sprawl” suggest to us here? 
Although Orwell is describing his own experiences he writes 
a great deal of his description in the second person — “ You 
do not notice the effect . . . You get intoacage . . .” What 
is the effect of his writing in this way? How does it add to 
your enjoyment of the passage? 


Comment and Discussion 


Consider the easy, almost conversational style of this passage 
and whether it makes it easier to appreciate the conditions 
under which miners travel to the coal face. 

Discuss whether Orwell is deliberately trying to draw your 
attention to these difficult conditions. Is he concerned with 
giving a factual description of a coal mine or is he con- 
cerned solely with revealing working conditions and the 
atmosphere of the mine? Is he giving information or asking 
for sympathy? 

In order to understand exactly why Orwell wrote this passage 
try to find out more about The Road to Wigan Pier, from 


A JOURNEY UNDERGROUND 


which this passage is taken, and about Orwell’s work 
generally. 

This is an impression of a coal mine in the 1930s. For an 
impression of a similar journey in 1960 you should read the 
passage by Clancy Sigal in Stage 3 of this series. 
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15 The Dark Wood 


Every day she had this ordeal, a walk of a mile or more through 
the dense old wood, along the deserted footpath. A hundred 
years ago, before the highway was made, it was a well-worn 
road between the villages of Raddle and distant Mellow. Now 
it only went to Windystone Hall, and everyone walked or drove 
along the turnpike by the river, deep in the valley, two hundred 
feet below. 

No one ever knew Susan’s fears, she never even formulated 
them to herself, except as “things”. But whether they were 
giants which she half expected to see straddle out of the dark 
distance, or dwarfs, hidden behind the trees, or bears and 
Indians in the undergrowth, or even the trees themselves march- 
ing down upon her, she was not certain. They must never be 
mentioned, and, above all, They must never know she was 
afraid. 

It was no use for her to tell herself there were no giants, or 
that bears had disappeared in England centuries ago, or that 
trees could not walk. She knew that quite well, but the terror 
remained, a subconscious fear which quickly rose to conscious- 
ness when she pressed back the catch of the gate at the entrance 
to the wood, and closed it soundlessly, as she entered the deep 
listening wood on her way home from school in the dusky 
evenings. 

In the middle of Dark Wood the climbing path rose up a 
steep incline, too steep for Susan to hurry, with black shadows 
on either side. Then it skirted a field, a small, queer, haunted- 
looking field of ragwort and bracken, long given to the wild 
wood, which pressed in on every side. A high rudely-made wall 
surrounded it, through the chinks of which she was sure that 
eyes were watching. To pass this field was the culmination of 
agony, for she had to walk close to the wall in the semi-darkness 
of overhanging trees, and nothing could save her if a long arm 
and skinny hand shot out. 
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At the top of the field, which sloped up the wood, was a 
tumbledown building, which was the authentic House that Jack 
built, with rats and malt complete, but long ago it had been 
deserted and now Fear lived there. Once she saw a battered man 
creeping through the bracken towards the ruin, but he never 
saw the little shadow with a school bag slip past the mossy gate 
of the field. 

Beyond the ragwort field was a fair open stretch of wood, 
with cow-wheat and delicate fumitory growing by the path. The 
trees were not so close together, and a glimpse of the blue sky 
came through in summer, or a star in the winter. 

The child’s heart ceased its heavy pounding and she took in 
deep breaths in readiness for the next ordeal, an immense 
rugged oak tree which waited at the cross-road, where her path 
cut across two others. One way led downhill to a cottage in the 
fields below the wood, a path no one used. The other went up 
the steep sides of the wood past great boulders which lay among 
the trees like primitive beasts crouching in the dark, until it 
faded away to nothing in the bracken. 

But something was behind the oak tree, hidden, lurking, and 
the leaves all watched her approach. She threw back her 
head and stared boldly at it, but her feet were winged for flight 
as she slipped softly along. Once, two years ago, when she was 
seven, a pair of eyes had looked at her from behind the tree, and 
once a dead white cow had lain there, swollen and stiff, brought 
to be buried in the wood. 

A nut tree stood in her path, low, human, but it was friendly, 
and always she touched its branches with fluttering, trembling 
fingers, receiving solace from the warm twigs, as she passed on 
to meet the oak. She held her head sideways, pretending to look 
up at the scrap of sky, but her eyes were peeping behind, like a 
scared rabbit’s, and the tree seemed to turn its branches and 
look after her, whilst the thing, whatever it was, skipped round 
the trunk to the other side. She never turned to look behind her, 
but trusted to her sense of hearing, which had become very acute 
with the strain imposed upon it. She whispered a little prayer, a 
cry to God for help, as she left the tree behind. 

Then she walked down the tunnel of beech trees, for the oaks 
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were left behind and the character of the wood had changed. 
The trees thinned and the beeches rose clear of undergrowth 
with massive smooth grey trunks from the carpet of golden 
leaves. Susan breathed naturally again, and walked rapidly for- 
ward, heeding neither rock nor tree, her eager eyes fixed on the 
light ahead. The evening sunshine streamed through the end of 
the path, a circle of radiance, where a stile and broken gate 
ended the wood. 

Nothing could get through these, and she sang in a tiny 
quavering voice, for she still trembled a little, just to show the 
things she didn’t care, as she entered the fields beyond. Froi the 
gate it was not far to her home on the hill-top, and sometimes 
she could see her mother, standing on a bank, silhouetted against 
the sky, anxiously looking for the little speck of a girl, and 
waving a teacloth up and down like a white flag when she saw 
her come out of the dark doorway of the wood. 


ALISON UTTLEY 
The Country Child 


A. Comprehension and Deduction 


1 Why did Susan have the frightening experience of walking 
through Dark Wood so often? 

2 (a) Why was the footpath now so lonely? 
(b) Where did Susan probably live? 

3 (a) Who were “'They’’? (lines 13-14) 
(b) Why does Susan insist that “They must never know she 
was afraid’, do you think? 

4 What characteristic of the path itself made Susan’s homeward 
journey more difficult and, thus, more frightening? 

5 (a) Write down the chief objects of terror in Dark Wood. 
(b) Which was the most terrifying part of Susan’s journey? 
(c) Why was it the most terrifying part? 

6 Explain why Susan was unlikely to meet other travellers 
either on this path or on any path crossed in Dark Wood. 
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Explain in your own words why the oak tree at the cross- 
roads frightened Susan. 

Why, do you think, does the nut tree appear friendly, but | 
the oak tree hostile? 

Why did Susan’s fears decrease after she reached the beech 
trees in Dark Wood? 

Give evidence of the way in which memories of particularly 
frightening experiences on past journeys through Dark Wood 
tended to add to Susan’s uneasiness as she walked home. 
From the details given in the passage write a short descrip- 
tion of the typical physical features of the area in which 
Susan lived. 

What evidence is there in the passage that the eerie influence 
of Dark Wood is so great that Susan’s imagination gets the 
better of her even though she does not believe in evil spirits? 


Interpretation and Criticism 


Why does the writer describe the wood as “listening ’’? 
(line 22) 

The wall is described as “‘ rudely-made”’. (line 28) What does 
this mean? What is the difference in meaning of “rude” 
when used (a) in speaking of a “rude hut” and (0) in speak- 
ing of a “rude boy’’? 

Why is it appropriate to speak of “chinks” in the wall after 
describing it as “ rudely-made ”? 

Some words immediately present certain associations. What 
associations are conjured up by the description of the hand 
as “ skinny”? (line 33) Why is the word therefore appropriate 
here? 

What is the effect of using a capital letter in naming 
“Fear ’’? (line 37) 

The writer refers to “‘an immense rugged oak tree which 
waited at the cross-road”’. (lines 46-47) What ghostly sugges- 
tion lies behind the use of the word “ waited” here? 

The great boulders lying among the trees are compared with 
“ primitive beasts crouching in the dark”’. (line 51) 
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(a) Why is the comparison as a whole so effective in building 
up the atmosphere? 

(b) What particular associations are conjured up by the use 
of the word “ primitive” which also help the building up of 
atmosphere? 

Why does the use of the word “lurking” on line 53 help 
to add to the eeriness of the atmosphere? 

What does the word “ fluttering ” (line 61) suggest about the 
way Susan moved her fingers whilst touching the nut tree, 
and about her state of mind? 

Explain why the writer uses the word “ carpet’”’ when speak- 
ing of “the carpet of golden leaves’’. (line 74) 

(a) What would a “ quavering voice” (line 81) sound like? 
(b) Account for the quavering. 

(a) Why is it appropriate to describe the point in the wood 
at which Susan emerged as “ the dark doorway ’’? (line 87) 
(b) Why do these words strike a sinister note, do you think? 


Comment and Discussion 


A number of questions on this passage have been connected 
with the associations of certain words used in the passage. 
Make a list of and discuss words which are used to conjure 
up the atmosphere of terror which Susan experienced. 
Discuss the details of the scene described which in themselves 
provide an excellent basis for a creepy story. 

Consider why a dark wood in particular should have such a 
stimulating effect on a child’s imagination. To what extent 
is this natural and to what extent is it influenced by stories 
read to her or by her? 
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16 Shark Hunting 


The first Basking Shark of which one has a clear and entire view 
is terrifying. One may speak glibly of fish twenty, thirty, forty 
feet long, but until one looks down upon a living adult Basking 
Shark in clear water, the figures are meaningless and without 
implication. The bulk appears simply unbelievable. It is not 
possible to think of what one is looking at as a fish. It is longer 
than.a London bus; it does not have scales like an ordinary fish; 
its movements are gigantic, ponderous, and unfamiliar; it seems 
a creature from a prehistoric world, of which the first sight is as 
unexpected, and in some way as necking, as that of a dinosaur 
or iguanodon would be. 

At ten yards I could make out a shadow below the surface; at 
five, as Foxy slipped the engine into neutral, I could see the 
whole form clear in transparent water. The body was brown, 
with irregular python markings upon it, a vast barrel that 
seemed to get steadily wider towards the incredibly distant head. 
The head was perhaps the most unexpected thing of all. The 
gills were by far the widest part, frill-like and gigantically dis- 
tended, like a salamander’s or a Komodo Dragon’s. The upper 
jaw was a snout, the tip of which was now breaking the surface; 
the mouth was held wide open, and a child could have walked 
upright into that whitish cavern. As we began to sheer off, our 
wash slapped across the dorsal fin, and the shark submerged with 
a slight flurry of water about his tail. 

Mounted in the bows of the “Gannet” was a Breda light 
machine-gun, which I carried to shoot up drifting mines, and 
also in the rather ridiculous hope of engaging a U-boat, since 
they had been sighted as near as Eigg. A Danish seaman had 
told me that a small launch, accurately handling a light 
machine-gun, could permanently damage the periscope and also 
command the conning-tower if a U-boat surfaced, since it would 
be unlikely to waste a torpedo on so insignificant a target. 
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Foxy said, “Try him with the gun, Major.” 

When I had finished loading two extra magazines, the fin had 
reappeared, apparently stationary, and within a stone’s throw. 

We circled it widely and approached from astern — the tech- 
nique we later used for harpooning. I waited until the fin was 
abreast of me and not much more than a yard away; the boat 
was almost scraping the shark’s side. I fired thirty rounds in a 
single burst, straight into the huge expanse of his flank, and saw 
a mass of small white marks spring out on the brown surface. A 
great undulating movement seemed to surge through him, and 
near the stern of the boat his tail shot clear of the water. Its 
width was a man’s height; it lashed outward away from the boat 
and returned, missing Foxy’s head by inches, to land with a 
tremendous slam upon the gunwale of the stern cockpit. It 
swung backward and hit the sea, flinging up a fountain of water 
that drenched us to the skin. 

He was back on the surface in less than a minute. Six times 
we closed in; I had fired three hundred rounds into what was 
now a broad white target on his side. At the last burst he sank 
in a great turmoil of water, and it was ten minutes before the 
fin surfaced again. Now it seemed to me as though he was 
wallowing and out of control, the fin lying at an acute angle. I 
thought that he was mortally wounded, if not actually dead. 

Foxy suggested that we should try to make fast to the fin 
with the “Gannet’s” boat-hook. He stood up on the foredeck, 
and I steered him as close to the fish as I could. I felt the bows 
bump against the shark’s body; then Foxy took a tremendous 
swipe with the full force of eighteen stone. I could see the hook 
bite deep into the base of the apparently helpless rolling fin. 
There was just time for Foxy’s triumphant shout of “Got the 
brute,” then the boat-hook was torn from his hands, and those 
gorilla-like arms were waving wildly in a frantic effort to keep 
balance, as shark and boat-hook disappeared in a boil of white 
water. 

It was some time before the boat-hook came to the surface; 
then, several hundred yards away, it shot ten feet out of the sea, 
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as though scornfully hurled back from below. We did not see 
the shark again. 
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GAVIN MAXWELL 
Harpoon at a Venture 


Comprehension and Deduction 


Sum up in your own words the reason for one’s first clear 
sight of a shark being a terrifying experience. 

Why is it difficult to compare the shark with other known 
creatures? 

Why was the writer able to see this shark clearly even before 
it surfaced? 

(2) What was Foxy doing whilst the writer was observing 
the shark for the first time? 

(b) How did Foxy’s actions no doubt help the writer to get 
a clearer view? 

What evidence is there in the passage that the writer’s boat 
was not really suitable for shark hunting and that this was 
thus a preliminary survey? 

How do you know that these events took place in wartime? 
Sum up the methods of approach and attack used on this 
occasion. 

Why, with these methods, did the smallness of their boat 
expose them to considerable danger? 


. Which part of the shark was the most dangerous to the two 


men, under these conditions? 

Sum up the evidence, revealed in this passage, of the tre- 
mendous strength of the shark. 

What can we deduce concerning the physique of Foxy from 
the writer’s description of his arms as “gorilla-like’’? 
(line 64) 
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Interpretation and Criticism 


What is the purpose, do you think, of the writer’s use of 
comparison in the statement “It is longer than a London 
bus ’’? (lines 6-7) 

Why could the first sight of “a creature from a prehistoric 
world” be described as “ shocking ”’? (lines 9-10) 

What is the effect, no doubt intended by the writer, of his 
mention of distances “ At ten yards .. . at five . . .’’? (lines 
12-13) 

Look up the meaning of the word “neutral” in the dic- 
tionary. What do we mean when we speak of a “neutral 
country”? Why is the word “neutral” thus used when 
referring to the gears of a motor? (line 13) Explain this use 
fully. 

How does the writer make it easier for us to appreciate the 
size of the shark’s mouth? 

What is the effect of the use of such words as “ vast barrel” 
(line 15) in describing the physical features of the shark? 
What is the meaning of the word “ engaging” here when the 
writer speaks of his “rather ridiculous hope of engaging a 
U-boat’’? (line 27) What do we mean when we speak of 
someone being “an engaging character’? 

What would be the appearance of the “ undulating move- 
ment” of the shark? (line 42) 

Why is the use of the word “slam” particularly effective on 
line 46? 

What actions are suggested by the word “swipe”? (line 60) 
Why is this by far the best way to describe Foxy’s movement 
at this point? 


Comment and Discussion 


Discuss the creatures which almost automatically create feel- 
ings of fear or terror when one reads about them. Consider 
some of the stories you have read which take advantage of 
this association. 

Consider the additional tension aroused when the writer 
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actually involves himself, or his characters, in conflict with 
such creatures. 

3 Consider creatures which arouse feelings of pity and discuss 
books you have read which take advantage of these. 

4 Consider Gavin Maxwell’s use of language which emphasizes 
the large-scale qualities of the shark, qualities both of appear- 
ance and movement. . 
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17 Phoenix Victor Mike 


Four minutes later, dead on schedule, her whistling engines 
puffing out behind her a great grey wake of dust, Phoenix Victor 
Mike moved between the small blue lamps of the taxi-way, and 
took up a position facing the wide row of yellow lights that, 
slightly inclined to each other, led to the darkness of the night 
ahead. 

There, they stopped: there, they completed their checks: 
there, they were cleared to climb on course, cleared to Cairo at 
48,000 feet. 

Gort pulled the curtain behind the pilots tight shut. He put 
the flaps down 20 degrees. He turned down the cockpit lights 
till only the phosphorescent numbers on the instruments glowed 
green in their faces. He took out a handkerchief, carefully wiped 
the sweat off his face and hands, tucked it back in his pocket. 
For a moment, he sat quite still, staring at the runway lights, one 
after the other, two long rows of them that stretched — unused — 
for over a mile ahead of him. 

Then he put his right hand on the throttle levers and moved 
them hard against the stops. 

Above the noise of the jets the First Officer called out: 
“R.P.M. checks at 11,500 on all four, Captain. Fuel flows OK. 
Engine pressures and temperatures normal.” 

“All set, Mr. Joynson?”’ 

“CAN set, Sir” 

Gort released the brakes. Very slowly, rambling lugubriously 
on its three wheels, Phoenix Victor Mike began to move, 
trundled past one light, then another; no urgency, reluctantly 
even it seemed, no desire to go any faster, to climb up into the 
night. 

And then gradually, the power of the engines began to take 
effect. Out of the corner of his eye Gort was conscious of the 
lights slipping by more quickly. 

Shaking up and down on its oleo legs, the Phoenix pounded 
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on and on. Faster and faster the lights came up, glittering and 
moist in the hot air, to disappear behind them. 

“75 knots! ” 

With infinite care, Gort lifted the nose-wheel off the ground - 
and waited. 

This was the worst time: always the worst time. Now the 
aircraft seemed to be plunging headlong: the lights flashing by 
so quickly that there seemed no interruption to them, forming a 
long illuminated line. And still no sound, no call from the First 
Officer. 

Gort’s hands tightened on the control column. How many 
lights ahead of him now? Six . . . yes, six. No, five. Four now — 

He could hear the howling of the jets, was conscious of the 
shaking and quivering of the fuselage as the main wheels 
rocketed over the uneven surface of the runway. 

“119 knots 

At last, he thought. He eased back the control column, felt 
with relief the main wheels unstick. 

And then suddenly, the last three runway lights went askew. 
The right wing had tipped. A juddering shiver came over the 
aircraft’s thin plates as the starboard wheel hit the ground. 

Gort tried to ease the nose forward, before pulling up the 
right wing. But the only result was that the other wheel came 
back to earth on the port side. Then they were rocking, first 
forward, then back, further back - 

He tried to correct, but though the feel was there from the 
artificial mechanism, all response appeared to have gone from 
the controls. Nothing he did seemed to make any difference to 
the aircraft’s attitude. The Phoenix wallowed helplessly, as at 
full power the jets screamed to get airborne. 

Remembering, Gort felt the sweat pour down his forehead, 
stinging his eyes. There were two lights left. Desperately, he 
fought this high speed lassitude, this unwillingness to leap up 
into its element. He had to get the Phoenix off. He knew it 
was the same terrible spasm that had attacked Victor Fox. And 
now, in the three seconds given him, grimly he struggled to 
force Victor Mike into the air. 

There was one runway light left. 
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He saw it come up to him almost in slow motion, his sense of 
time had so expanded. There it was, just coming up to the tip 
of the port wing! In a last effort, he hauled back on the control 
column, urging with all the power of his hands the sluggish 
Phoenix to rise. And failing, called out to the other human 
being who sat beside him, right in the nose of this hurtling 
machine: “Brace yourself. . . brace yourself, boy! ” 

The last runway light flashed by. Onwards the Phoenix 
rocketed, still glued to the ground, till the boundary lights 
came up to give their red warning and unheeded, died. But 
nothing - no, not the darkness that swept out of the horizon 
ahead to overwhelm them —- could shake the steadiness from 
those tremendous hands. 


DAVID BEATY 
Cone of Silence 


A. Comprehension and Deduction 


1 How could an observer, at night, immediately tell the 
difference between the taxi-way and the take-off runway? 

2 Explain why Phoenix Victor Mike stopped at the end of the 
taxi-way. 

3 What evidence is there at this point that the scene seemed 
set for a normal take-off? 

4 Why did the instruments have “ phosphorescent numbers ’”’? 

(line 12) 

What do you learn about the weather conditions on this 

particular evening? 

6 (a) What appeared to be the two crucial speeds during take- 
off procedure? 
(b) What action did the Sloe take at each speed? 

7 Explain the part played by the First Officer during the period 
from taxi-ing to take-off. 

8 Why was Captain Gort continually conscious of the number 
of runway lights visible? 


or 
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Why did the last three runway lights suddenly appear 
“askew ”’? (line 52) 

What appeared to be the main problem facing Gort at this 
moment? 

What evidence is there in the passage that Gort has had this 
terrible experience on a previous occasion? 

What can you deduce concerning the character of Captain 
Gort from reading this extract? 


Interpretation and Criticism 


What is the meaning of the word “wake” as used in the 
phrase “‘a great grey wake of dust”? (line 2) 

What effect do you think the writer is suggesting by the 
repetition of the word “there” and in the similarity of con- 
struction of the three statements: ‘There, they stopped: 
there, they completed their checks: there, they were cleared 
to climb on course . . .”? (lines 8-9) 

Comment on the staccato way in which the First Officer 
speaks. What impression does this convey? (lines 21-22) 
Look up the meaning of the word “lugubriously ”. (line 25) 
Then explain 

(a) Why the sound of the word helps to convey its meaning. 
(b) Why, now that you know the outcome of this incident, 
the use of the word here has an ominous suggestion. 

(a) What is the meaning of the word “ trundled”’? (line 27) 
(b) Why does the use of this word at this point have a greater 
significance once you know what happens later? 

What is hinted at by the way the writer expresses the follow- 
ing statement, and by the repetition in it? “This was the 
worst time: always the worst time.” (line 39) 

What do we learn of Gort’s state of mind from the manner 
of expression in the statement “ And still no sound, no call 
from the First Officer ’’? (lines 42-43) 

(a) What effect is achieved by the use of the words 
“shaking”, “ quivering’, and “ juddering ”? 

(b) Which word suggests the greatest intensity of movement? 
(c) Try to explain what is involved in the motion of 
“juddering ”. (line 53) 
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(a) What is the meaning of the word “ wallowed ”’? (line 62) 
(b) How does the use of this word to describe the movements 
of the Phoenix suggest weakness and approaching failure? 
Write down and comment on other words used to describe 
the behaviour of the Phoenix at this stage, which help to 
suggest mechanical rather than human failing. 
“There was one runway light left.” What is the effect of 
making this statement so briefly and of giving it a paragraph 
to itself? 


Comment and Discussion 


The writer does not go on to describe the disaster as it 
happened. Consider the last paragraph of this passage care- 
fully and discuss why it has a far greater tragic impact than 
a higher pitched description of the crash could ever have. 
Consider also why the passage is made more effective by con- 
fining the action to the events inside the cockpit instead of 
involving us in the reactions of the passengers as well. 
Discuss the dramatic impact of the constant references to 
lights. 
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16 King Cotton’s Palaces 


Over the green hills spread a cloud of black smoke that never 
lifted. Beneath it, where there had once been clear streams and 
flowery meadows, grew the ugliest masses of buildings that any 
race, in any age, has ever constructed. There were houses such as 
we, today, would not use for sheltering cattle or pigs. “‘ They are 
built back to back,” wrote Engels, the great economist, “ without 
ventilation or drainage; and, like a honeycomb, every particle 
of space is occupied. Double rows of these houses form courts, 
with, perhaps, a pump at one end and a privy at the other, 
common to the occupants of about twenty houses.”’ These build- 
ings, crowded together by hundreds, had no foundations and the 
walls were only the thickness of half a brick — what the brick- 
layers called “ brick noggin”’. Often enough they collapsed, and 
killed or maimed the people who lived like animals herded in 
the squalid rooms, but no one thought such a thing particularly 
shocking. It was part of the price that had to be paid for the 
wonderful expansion of the cotton industry, part of the price of 
Liberty. 

Individual liberty, so highly prized by all Englishmen, gave 
the jerry-builders a free hand. They could build as they liked 
and if people chose to live in the houses that was their own 
affair. There was quick and easy money to be made in this new 
trade of running up houses for cotton workers, and many “ house 
clubs’”’ were formed by working men themselves to share the 
profits. Sometimes a carpenter and a builder would join forces to 
run up a large number of such houses. From a distance, it looked 
like a wonderful achievement, this rapid growth of towns into 
cities and villages into teeming towns, and the well-to-do classes 
pointed with pride to the examples of the Lancashire places they 
had never seen. declaring that the industry and skill of English- 
men was shown here to its best advantage. 

When Engels looked at Manchester he saw a different picture. 
“In one place,” he wrote, “we found a whole street following 
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the course of a ditch, because in this way deeper cellars could be 
secured without the cost of digging, cellars not for storing wares 
and rubbish, but for dwellings of human beings.” Every patch of 
ground between the rows of houses bore a heap of filth. In places 
lucky enough to have a stream nearby, an open drain down the 
middle of the street made the stench and uncleanness very little 
better. Benjamin Disraeli wrote of such places “. . . gutters of 
abomination, and piles of foulness, and stagnant pools of 
filth; reservoirs of leprosy and plague, whose exhalations were 
sufficient to taint the atmosphere of the whole of the kingdom 
and fill the country with fever and pestilence.” And Engels, 
that great socialist writer, described the densely populated valley 
of the Medlock in South Lancashire in even more terrible 
words: “Here a horde of ragged women and children swarm 
about, as filthy as the swine that thrive upon the garbage heaps 
and in the puddles. . . . The race that lives in these ruinous 
cottages behind broken windows mended with oilskin, sprung 
doors and rotten doorposts, or in dark wet cellars in measureless 
filth and stench, must really have reached the lowest stage of 
humanity. In each of these pens, containing at most two rooms, 
a garret and perhaps a cellar, on the average twenty human 
beings live.” In Manchester alone 18,000 people lived in cellars; 
in Liverpool there were more still. Thousands died in the 
cholera epidemic of 1831, and the typhus epidemics of 1837 and 
1843 killed so many that some factories had to close down. 

Even these brief quotations paint a very black picture, and 
the details (which must be left to the imagination) would make 
it too horrible to look at. In such places, and in such unspeak- 
able conditions, lived - or rather existed — the slaves of King 
Cotton. 

In the midst of the ever-spreading growth of slums rose the 
mills, gaunt buildings with rows of windows blackened by 
smoke, each with its tall chimney adding its dingy fumes to the 
eternal cloud that darkened the sky. So thick was the smoke 
that unless a very strong wind blew down from the moors the 
people groped their way to work as if they were in a fog. Inside 
the mills it was always hot and airless, for this heat — coming 
from the coal-furnaces - was good for cotton-spinning, though 
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often unbearable for the workers. The temperature was rarely 
less than 75° Fahrenheit and often as much as 84° — heat-wave 
temperature in a close and fetid air that was thick with floating 
bits of fibre called “Flue” or “fly”. In these great unhealthy 
barracks, men, women and children — but more women and 
children than men - worked for nearly the whole of their waking 
hours. In the majority of cotton mills they worked fifteen hours 
a day, Saturdays included. In 1815, the year of the great victory 
of Waterloo, the working hours of one mill were from 5 a.m. 
till 8 p.m., with half an hour allowed for breakfast and dinner. 
England might have beaten France and won liberty for the 
world, but King Cotton had beaten England; for these mills 
were King Cotton’s palaces, and in them English men and 
English women and English children were slaves. 


SHOWELL STYLES 
The Battle of Cotton 


A. Comprehension and Deduction 


1 How did the coming of the cotton industry to certain parts 
of Lancashire affect the appearance of the landscape? 

2 What were the main structural weaknesses of the “ back to 
back ” houses built at the time of the expansion of the cotton 
industry? 

3 What were the disadvantages of “ individual liberty’ as far 
as house building was concerned? 

4 What bad effects were “house clubs” likely to have on 
standards of building at that time, do you think? 

5 Explain in your own words the contrast between the feelings 
of those who had never seen the new industrial Lancashire 
and on-the-spot observers. 

6 (a) Which features of house building at that time were most 
unhealthy? 

(b) What were the actual dangers to health? 
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What effect did the provision of large cellars in houses have 
on the siting of the houses, frequently? 

(a) What use was made of house ceJlars at this time? 

(b) What proof is given of this in the passage? 

(a) What evidence is there that these conditions resulted in 
outbreaks of disease? 

(b) What evidence is there that these conditions were not, 
therefore, to the advantage of the factory owners? 

What proof do you find in this passage that pollution of the 
atmosphere in industrial towns was probably worse than it 
is today? 

(a) Why were the mills unhealthy places in which to work? 
(b) Why were these conditions connected with the cotton 
industry in particular? 

Judging from the quotations from his writings made in this 
passage, what would appear to have been the purpose of 
Engels’s visit to Lancashire? 


Interpretation and Criticism 


Engels speaks of the occupation of space in these houses as 
being “like a honeycomb”. (line 7) How does this com- 
parison help to emphasize the point he is making? 

The houses “had no foundations”. (line 11) What exactly 
does this mean? 

People lived “like animals herded in the squalid rooms”. 
(lines 14-15) 

(a) Why does the comparison help to emphasize the point 
being made? 

(b) What are the implications of the word “ herded ”’? 
What do you gather concerning the writer’s attitude to this 
period of industrial history from his statement “It was part 
of the price that had to be paid for the wonderful expansion 
of the cotton industry, part of the price of Liberty.”? (lines 
17-18-19) 

(a) Pick out any words from the above quotation, the im- 
plied meanings of which are the reverse of the dictionary 
meanings. 
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(b) What is the effect of the repetition of the phrase “ part 
of the price” in the above quotation? 

What does the writer suggest by his use of the words “to 
run up” instead of “to build” when speaking about house 
building? (line 26) 

(a) What is the usual meaning of the word “ reservoirs ”’? 
(b) What are the implications of Disraeli's use of the word 
in the phrase “reservoirs of leprosy and plague’? (line 42) 
Engels refers to people living in “pens”. (line 53) Why 
does he use this word? 

(a) Explain the usual meaning of the word “ barracks”’. 
(b) What is the writer suggesting when he describes the 
mills as “ these great unhealthy barracks’? (lines 75-76) 

(a) Why does the writer use the term “ King Cotton’? 
(b) How does his use of this term help to emphasize his 
bitterness concerning conditions revealed in this passage? 


Comment and Discussion 


Consider the reasons why quotations from contemporary 
observers add to the interest of this passage. 

Discuss methods of making history readable. Why is this 
passage so readable - even in the case of one relatively 
uninterested in history? Can you explain why social history 
tends to possess more interest for the non-specialist than, 
say, political history? 

Does the writer’s own strength of fecling concerning the con- 
ditions described add to one’s interest in the passage? 
Discuss other writers of social history, or writers of historical 
novels, whose work is interesting to read. Which periods of 
history make the most interesting reading-from the point 
of view of pure enjoyment? 
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19 Looking at Crocodiles 


One comes to the Murchison Park to see the crocodiles, for they 
are in great abundance here, and if you take a launch up to the 
Murchison Falls you can approach them very closely. They lie 
all day on the sandbanks with their mouths gaping open, and 
it is not until you are thirty or forty yards away that they rear 
up on their short legs, and with a waddling motion which has 
something of a clock-work toy about it, slither into the water. 
The water is muddy and covered with millions of little floating 
Nile cabbages, and so the beast entirely disappears. 

I found the crocodiles so interesting that I soon got over my 
loathing for them; and yet with the possible exception of the 
hyenas they must be the meanest creatures in the African scene. 
They will never openly attack, and they will not even defend 
their own eggs; directly you attempt to land, into the water they 
go. It is unwise, however, to stand too close to the river bank, 
especially at dusk. The crocodile does not lunge out at you with 
his jaws; instead, having observed you carefully from midstream, 
he will swim submerged into the shallows, and with a sudden 
scythe-like movement of his tail he sweeps you into the water. 
One of the African boys in the park had been taken like this a 
few days before we arrived, and it was no rare thing, we were 
told, for baby elephants to meet their end in just this way 
when they came down to the river to drink. Then the mother 
elephant goes ranging along the bank quite powerless to 
retaliate. 

The crocodile itself has mortal enemies, and not many of the 
sixty or seventy eggs which the female lays, like a turtle, in a 
hole in a sandbank are destined to survive. Having laid her eggs 
(they are rather like large white goose-eggs), the mother covers 
up the hole and then sometimes departs. This is the moment 
for the monitor lizard to creep out of the undergrowth, to scrape 
the sand away, and then to gorge himself. Evén if the nest 
remains undiscovered the young crocodiles need a good deal of 
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luck to survive. They come struggling to the surface of the sand, 
little ten-inch-long rubbery things, and make directly for the 
water, hissing and snapping as they run. On the bank the mara- 
bou stork with his hard hangman’s eye is waiting to receive them. 
He stands in the shallows, and with the speed of swordplay flicks 
them into his long bill; and if you care to watch you can descry 
the wriggling passage of the young crocodile down the bird’s 
scraggy throat. 

Sometimes the mother crocodile will try to defend her young 
at this perilous moment, and this is a fascinating thing to see. 
The marabou, with elaborate unconcern, stands in about six 
inches of water waiting for the next tit-bit to come swimming 
by, and from about twenty yards away the mother crocodile 
watches: just two murderous eyes above the surface of the 
stream. Then silently she submerges and comes up again about 
ten yards from the marabou. The bird takes no notice. And now, 
having carefully calculated her distance, the mother again goes 
down. This time she is coming in for the kill. It is a matter of 
about two seconds before the strike, but in those two seconds the 
marabou abstractedly and casually takes a backward step. At 
the same instant the tremendous jaws of the crocodile come 
rearing out of the river and snap together in the empty air at the 
precise spot where he was standing. Green water streaming off 
her back, the crocodile subsides into the river again; and the 
bird, with the same disingenuous air, never taking his eyes off 
the water at its feet, steps back to resume its meal. 


ALAN MOOREHEAD 
No Room in the Ark 


A. Comprehension and Deduction 


1 Why is Murchison Park popular with crocodile enthusiasts? 
2 How is it suggested in the passage that the crocodiles are not 
built for easy movement on land? 
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Why is it easy, here, for the crocodile to disguise his presence, 
once in the water? 

When must one take particular care in walking near the 
haunts of crocodiles? Why is this so, do you think? 

What evidence is there, in this passage, that the crocodile is 
an extremely observant creature when searching for prey? 
Sum up the evidence revealed here of the female crocodile’s 
neglect of its young. 

How does the writer show that the baby crocodiles auto- 
matically assume crocodile habits as soon as they are hatched 
from the eggs? 

From the description of the marabou stork, what would you 
consider to be the most typical feature in his behaviour on 
the river bank? 

Why does the marabou stork choose to stand in the shallows 
of the river? 

Basing your explanation on the evidence of their encounter 
in the shallows, explain carefully why the mother crocodile 
has obviously met her match in the marabou stork. 

Basing your answer on the information given here, what 
advice would you give to the would-be explorer concerning 
(a) how to find and look at crocodiles and (b) how to avoid 
being eaten by them? 


Interpretation and Criticism 


Why is the word “gaping” (line 4) such a suitable word to 
use here? 

What does the writer’s use of the word “ loathing” (linex11) 
suggest about his attitude towards crocodiles? 

What special types of movement are suggested by the word 
“lunge ’”’? (line 16) 

In his description, of the crocodile’s eggs how does the writer 
make it easier for us, never perhaps having seen crocodile 
eggs, to imagine what they look like? Can you find other 
examples in this passage of the writer’s making it easier to 
understand by using the same method of description? 
What is the meaning of the word “ gorge ’’? (line 32) What 
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is the use of this word meant to suggest about the lizard’s 
habits? 

The crocodile “lunges”; (line 16) the marabou “ flicks”. 
(line 38) Considering only these two words, what would you 
say were the main differences in type of movement between 
the two creatures? 

The marabou is referred to as having “elaborate” uncon- 
cern’. (line 44) What is the meaning of “elaborate” here? 
Give proof from the last paragraph of the passage that the 
unconcern is indeed “elaborate ”’. 

Why are the mother crocodile’s eyes described here as 
“murderous ’’? (line 47) 

What do the words “rearing out” (line 55) and “subsides” 
(line 57) suggest to us about the size and style of movement 
of the crocodile? 

Give proof that, by using particular words and phrases to 
describe their actions, the author helps to emphasize the ways 
in which both crocodile and stork plan their attack and 
defence in a calculating manner. 


Comment and Discussion 


Murchison Park obviously is not the type of park which we 
normally associate with the word. Try to find out more about 
this use of the word “ Park” in Africa and more about the 
book, No Room in the Ark, from which this passage is taken. 
Have you enjoyed any other books about wild creatures in 
foreign countries? If so, why did they appeal to you? If you 
enjoy books dealing with true experiences of wild life you 
should try to obtain some of the books by Gerald Durrell 
and David Attenborough. ‘ 

To what extent, if at all, do you consider that television has 
helped to increase the appeal of studying wild life, both at 
home and abroad, and the appeal of reading literature 
concerning wild life? 
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20 The Night of the Great Storm 


Shortly before seven o'clock in the evening John Watt, a fore- 
man surface worker in the employ of the North British Railway 
Company, went to share a can of tea with his friend Thomas 
Barclay. 

It was not far from his cottage to the signal cabin, but the 
path led up the Fifeshire bank of the Tay and he found it hard 
to climb the wet earth against the pull of a south-westerly gale. 
This was a stronger wind than any Watt could remember. He 
felt it beating against his ears, taking the air from his mouth 
before he could suck it into his lungs. When he reached the 
shelter of the cabin he heard a restless thrumming along the 
latticed iron of the new bridge. Heavy clouds were fast-racing 
down the firth to the German Sea, and in the darkness below 
them the bridge was a thread of tiny lamps only, looped across 
the throat of the Tay. Now and then the wind tore a hole in 
the clouds, and a full moon shone on the black water and the 
black girders and the black nipple of Dundee Law. 

Thomas Barclay’s signal cabin was held in a fork where the 
single line left the bridge and turned eastward and westward. 
It was high in the wind and its northern windows faced across 
the Tay to the city of Dundee over a mile away. 

The two men greeted each other and agreed that the weather 
was bad. The cabin was vibrating uneasily, and John Watt stood 
with his back to the stove and looked out of the window and 
said again that the weather was bad. 

At eight minutes past seven o'clock the signal bell rang, and 
John Watt asked if this came from St. Fort. Barclay said that it 
did, and that the 5.20 from Burntisland had left St. Fort and 
would soon be at the bridge. He signalled the cabin on the 
northern bank, and within fifteen seconds his signal was 
acknowledged by one beat of the bell, and then two, and then a 
final beat. It was nine minutes past seven and Thomas Barclay 
recorded these times in his log book. 
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They felt the push of the gale against the cabin, and because 
it could be as bad as this in the lee of Wormit Bay where they 
were, they knew that it must be very bad out in the firth. 

At twelve minutes past seven the train came along the west- 
ward turn. They saw it first as a flare against the darkness, a 
string of sparks drawn taut, and then smudges of uncertain light 
from six carriages. Barclay took a baton from its hole, and he 
opened the door of the cabin and went down the steps to the 
boarding. 

The train passed him slowly, moving, as the regulations 
insisted, at no more than three miles an hour. Barclay walked 
alongside the engine for a few paces, and he saw the glare of the 
fire on the driver’s white moleskin trousers, the black mark of 
a grin as the stoker leant out to take the baton. Then Barclay 
halted and watched the carriages pass, and saw a face here and 
there looking down at him from the windows. Once it was a 
child’s face. 

He went back to the cabin, glad to be out of the wind. It was 
thirteen minutes past seven and he signalled to the northern 
box that the train was on the bridge. The acknowledgment came 
back promptly — one beat of the bell, and then two, and then a 
final beat. Thomas Barclay gave the clear signal to Wormit and . 
he recorded the times in his log book. 

The tension had passed, and he squatted down before the 
fire and raked out the dead coals. 

From the north window of the cabin John Watt said “ There 
is something wrong with the train.” He said it calmly and 
without excitement. 

John Watt had served the Company for twelve years against 
the three years and eight months of Barclay’s service. But Bar- 
clay was a young man and jealous of his work, and proud that 
he had been signalman at the south cabin since the opening of 
the great bridge. He was quick to resent any suggestion that 
Watt might know more about the bridge than he. He said 
“Nothing has happened to the train, John.” 

Standing by the window of the closed door Watt had watched 
the train as it gathered speed on the bridge. He saw the retiring 
sway of its three red tail-lamps, and then, suddenly, he saw a 
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spray of sparks from its wheels that grew and merged into a 
steady flame pulled eastward by the wind. He watched this 
curiously for three minutes until there were three distinct flashes 
and then one great flash. Then there was darkness. He could 
not see the tail lamps now. 

He said “ The train’s gone over, Thomas.” 

Barclay got up from the fire and came to the window, holding 
his face against it and frowning. 

“Her tail lamps have gone,” said Watt. 

Barclay looked across the dark river and at last he said “ Of 
course her tail lamps have gone. She’s gone down the incline to 
the north side. We'll see her again soon.” 

They waited, and Watt said “I’m afraid something’s hap- 
pened to her, Thomas.” 

“Wait,” said Barclay. “ Wait, we'll see her soon.” 

He was impatient with the older man, and he took the scuttle 
and went down the steps for more coal. When he returned Watt 
was still watching the river and he said that he had not seen the 
train again. It was three minutes since he had said that the train 
had gone over, and Barclay now knew that something must be 
wrong. 

He rang the bell to the north box and there was no acknow- 
ledgment. He tried both his speaking instruments and there 
was no reply. 

Watt and Barclay looked at each other and did not know 
what to do, or how to say what they were thinking. Then, 
because they felt alone in this box of light and because they 
could not imagine what had happened outside in the darkness, 
they opened the door and ran down the steps. They stood on the 
boarding and the wind tore at them. 

Instinctively they began to walk out along the bridge, and 
they halted after twenty yards for the wind had already forced 
them to their knees. They were afraid of being blown into the 
river, so they went back, and ran along the eastward turn and 
struggled down the bank to the shore of the Tay. They walked 
up and down, to the east and to the west side of the bridge, 
shielding their eyes from the wind and staring out across the 
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river, and when they shouted at each other the wind snatched 
the sentences and broke them into meaningless words. 

They saw nothing, until the moon came out, and then they 
saw. 

The centre of the bridge was no longer there. The High 
Girders, thirteen spans through which the line had passed as 
through a tunnel, were gone, and the twelve iron columns that 
had supported them were gone too. One thousand and sixty 
yards of the great Tay Bridge were gone, and with them an 
engine, five carriages and a brake van belonging to the North 
British Railway Company. Gone also were seventy-five men, 
women and children. 

This happened at approximately twenty minutes past seven 
on the evening of Sunday, December 28, 1879. It was the night 
of the Great Storm. 


JOHN PREBBLE 
The High Girders 


A. Comprehension and Deduction 


1 What evidence is there that the position of Thomas Barclay’s 
signal cabin was a very exposed one in times of storm? 
Explain why the cabin was located at this spot. 

Sum up, in your own words, the scene, as it appeared to Watt 
and Barclay, looking northwards from the cabin on this 
evening and at the time of John Watt’s arrival. 


4 (a) Describe the exact signalling procedure in the cabin prior 


to the arrival of a train. 
(b) Why are the bells the most important part of the pro- 
cedure? 


5 What made the two men realize that the gale must be of 


exceptional strength out in the estuary? 


6 (a) What duty had Barclay to perform when the train from 


Burntisland approached his cabin? 
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(b) Why was the speed of the train restricted to three miles 
an hour as it passed the box? 

(c) What action had the signalman to take after the train 
had passed the box? 

Why did Barclay at first disagree with Watt’s statement that 
there was something wrong with the train and the bridge? 
What had prompted Watt to make this statement? 

(a) What do you think Watt meant by his statement “ The 
train’s gone over, Thomas ”’? (line 77) 

(b) What was Barclay’s explanation of the disappearing tail 
lamps? 

(a) At what point did Barclay really begin to think that 
something was wrong? 
(b) What action of his now served to add to his fears? 

(a) Why did the two men rush out of the cabin? 

(b) Why did they turn back from the bridge? 

(c) How did they reach a position from which they could 
actually see the bridge and yet be protected from the gale? 
What use would the log books of signal boxes on either side 
of the Tay. Bridge have been in the inquiries following the 
disaster? 


Interpretation and Criticism 


What kinds of sound are suggested by the word “thrum- 
ming”? (line 11) 

Consult a map, if necessary, before answering the question. 
The bridge is described as “a thread of tiny lamps only, 
looped across the throat of the Tay”. (lines 14-15) 

(a) Why is the bridge described as a “thread” and why is 
this grimly appropriate under the circumstances? 

(b) Why is the “thread” described as being “looped ”? 

(c) Why is the Tay at this point described as the “ throat ’’? 
What suggestion is made by the statement “ the wind tore a 
hole in the clouds ”’? (lines 15-16) 

The men saw “smudges of uncertain light from six 
carriages”. (lines 39-40) 

(a) Explain why the light appears as “ smudges”. 
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(b) Why might it be “uncertain”? (note the date of the 
disaster.) 

Why does the writer observe that “‘ The tension had passed ” 
after Barclay had signalled to the northern box that the 
train was on the bridge? 

What are “ tail-lamps ”? (line 71) 

Why is the statement “They saw nothing, until the moon 
came out and then they saw.” so dramatic in its effect? 
(lines 111-112) 

What is the effect of the writer’s introduction of precise facts 
and figures in the paragraph describing what the men saw 
when the moon came out? (limes 113-119) 

Can you suggest any reason why the writer leaves it until 
the final paragraph to give the precise day, month, and year 
of the tragedy? 

(a) What is a “single line’’? (line 19) 

(b) Can you suggest, therefore, why the signalman gives the 
fireman of the train a baton? 


Comment and Discussion 


Discuss the reasons why the technique used by the writer of 
describing the disaster from the point of view of observers is 
more dramatic than one describing it from the point of 
view of the victims. 

Consider why the dramatic setting of this passage is so 
suitable for high tragedy and violent action. Discuss the ways 
in which the writer makes use of the dramatic setting without 
becoming unnecessarily sensational in his treatment. 

Discuss the way in which the impact of this passage is 
strengthened by the writer’s avoidance of over-emotional 
expression, e.g. by not bringing the actual moment of disaster 
into close focus. ° 

How does the authenticity of the description of railway 
procedure help to add to the tension? 
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BEATY — David 


David Beaty is perhaps best known so far for his two novels The Proving 
Flight and Cone of Silence. Both are tense, exciting air adventures, con- 
cerned with the men who design and build aircraft, the men who fly them, 
and their combined relationships with the aircraft they fly. Cone of Silence, 
from which the passage in this book is taken, is concerned with the take-off 
difficulties of Phoenix airliners. An experienced pilot, Captain Gort, has an 
accident at take-off. Was it his fault or did the fault lie in the design? 


BEDDINGTON - Roy 


Flight is also the subject of Roy Beddington’s novel, The Pigeon and the 
Boy. It is concerned with The Boy, Jimminy, a young pigeon fancier living 
in a murky industrial town, and The Pigeon, Inky, a weakling at first, 
whom Jimminy persuades his father not to kill. Encouraged by Jimminy, 
Inky achieves fame as a racing pigeon and, later, performs heroic deeds in 
war. To the fancier the story is a reminder of exciting occasions. To the 
non-expert it reveals something of the adventure and sometimes the sadness 
in the lives of those devoted to their lofts at the end of the back yard. 


BURTON - Hester 


On 31 January and 1 February 1953, a combination of very strong gales 
and an unusually high tide resulted in extensive flooding along the coasts 
of East Anglia. Hester Burton’s novel, The Great Gale, from which the 
passage ‘‘ The Flood ’’ is taken, is based on the terrifying events of those 
two days. Set around the imaginary Norfolk village of Reedsmere in one of 
the worst affected areas, one of its most exciting episodes is inspired by the 
actual example of an American airman who rescued 28 people from the 
roofs of their bungalows in the coastal town of Hunstanton, Norfolk, on 
the night of g1 January. He used only an inflated rubber dinghy and 
he could not swim. 


HUDSON - W. H. 


W. H. Hudson was born in Argentina in 1841 and lived on the pampas 
until he was 33, when he came to Britain. He became a British subject in 
1900. His books are mainly concerned with the natural history of South 
America, notably Argentina and Patagonia, and of England, notably the 
southern counties of Hampshire and Wiltshire. A Shepherd’s Life deals 
with the memories of a Wiltshire shepherd, Caleb Bawcombe, and is a 
mine of information and anecdotes about all forms of life on Salisbury Plain 
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and in the villages, anecdotes, for instance, about foxes, bird life, gypsies, 
sheep dogs, sheep stealers, and poachers. 


INNES —- Hammond 


Hammond Innes is a writer of adventure stories set in unusual parts of the 
world. He has made extensive journeys in search of material for his storics 
and has given a description of these journeys in a travel book Harvest of 
Journeys. In this book is a description of his journey and experiences in 
Labrador. These experiences formed the background for his book The Land 
God Gave to Cain, from which the passage ‘‘ An Incident in Labrador ”’ is 
taken. This novel is a most exciting adventure and your enjoyment of it will 
be increased by first reading the factual account of Hammond Innes’ own 
journey and then seeing if you can recognize any of the scenes in the novel. 


MAXWELL - Gavin 


Gavin Maxwell brought an otter from Iraq and installed it, first in his 
London flat, and then in a lonely seaside cottage in North-west Scotland. 
The story of his life with this, and later, another otter, and of the in- 
credible intelligence and devotion of these creatures to their master is told 
in Ring of Bright Water. The popularity of this book has led to the publi- 
cation of a special schools edition and to the writing of a further account 
of his adventures with otters, The Otters’ Tale. An earlicr book, Harpoon 
at a Venture, describes his adventures when, in 1944, he bought the island 
of Soay, off the coast of Skye, and developed the Isle of Soay Shark Fisheries. 


MAYNE - William 


The passage ‘‘ First Morning in Cainp’’ is taken from William Mayne’s 
novel Summer Visitors. This is the story of Michael Taylor’s first school 
camp in the Yorkshire Dales and of his discovery of the enjoyments of life 
in the country together with adventures such as a treacle race, midnight 
walks, and even a mystery to solve. William Mayne’s book A Grass Rope 
concerns an old Yorkshire legend and is also set in the Dales country, local 
children preparing a grass rope to catch the legendary unicorn and searching 
for lost treasure. 


MOORE - John 


In Brensham Village John Moore sets out to give a typical picture of life 
in and around a West Midlands village, its cricket and darts teams and their 
exciting matches, local inns and local landlords, the railway running straight 
as a die across the countryside, visitors welcome and unwelcome. Towering 
above the scene is The Hill, and though we cannot identify the village or 
all of its characters, we know that John Moore is a Tewkesbury man, that 
Elmbury is Tewkesbury, and that The Hill is Bredon Hill, an outlier of 
the Cotswolds. John Moore has written a number of novels with country 
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settings and, still living in his home area, contributes a weekly Country 
Column to The Birmingham Mail. 


MOOREHEAD - Alan 


Alan Moorehead is an Australian who came to England in 1937 and became 
Foreign Correspondent of the Daily Express. He made two trips to Africa in 
connection with his interest in the problems of wild game preservation and 
this interest is reflected in his book about African game, No Room in the 
Ark, from which the passage ‘‘ Looking at Crocodiles’ is taken and which 
contains vivid descriptions of game reserves, of experiences of big game at 
close quarters, and of little known African tribes. Alan Moorehead’s detailed 
and thrilling study of the invasion of and retreat from Gallipoli in the 
1914-1918 war, entitled Gallipoli, won the Sunday Times £1,000 prize for 
the best book of 1956. 


NAUGHTON - Bill 


Bill Naughton is an Irishman who has spent much time in Lancashire. The 
passage ‘‘ The Champion Trolley. Rider’’ is taken from one of his short 
stories, ‘‘ Spit Nolan’’, which forms part of a volume of stories under the 
title The Goalkeeper’s Revenge. Many of these stories display the mixture 
of comedy and tragedy: so typical of working-class Lancashire, as does the 
longer account of the experiences of a boy from a poor neighbourhood during 
the unemployment of the 1930s, One Small Boy. This book was adapted as 
a play and was broadcast in the BBC Third Programme. Another novel, 
Late Night on Watling Street, which deals with the seamier side of lorry 
driving on the As, has also been adapted as a radio play. 


ORWELL -— George 


George Orwell was born in Bengal and for some years served with the 
Indian Imperial Police in Burma, experiences which inspired his novel 
Burmese Days. The Road to Wigan Pier, published in 1937, describes his 
experiences of a poverty-stricken region during the industrial depression 
of the 1930s. His fame today rests more on two later books, Animal Farm, 
a story with a political moral rather in the style of an Aesop fable, and 
1984, analarming look at a Britain of the future where freedom of speech 
is no more and where “‘ thought crime is death '’, a world full of television 
screens and gadgets which enable ‘‘ Big Brother’’ to watch your every 
move. 


PREBBLE -— John 


When Board of Trade inspector, Major-General Hutchinson inspected the 
Tay Bridge before its opening for traffic in 1878 he made this comment: 
“I should wish to have an opportunity of observing the effects of a high 
wind when a train of carriages is running over the bridge.’” The passage 
“The Night of the Great Storm’’ is the opening section of John Prebble’s 
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book, The High Girders, which deals with the Tay Bridge disaster, a 
disaster which occurred under exactly the same circumstances as those 
which the Inspector feared. The book is well worth reading, both on account 
of its dramatic story of events surrounding the disaster and on account of 
its sad picture of the bridge’s designer, Thomas Bouch. 


“ READ — Miss”’ 


The passage ‘‘ Joseph Coggs Runs Away”’ is taken from the book Storm 
in the Village. This is one of a series of books by ‘‘ Miss Read ’’ which 
deal with village life and characters as observed by a village schoolmistress 
who writes under this pen-name. Her own school, its teachers and its pupils, 
is described in detail in Village School. You can read more about Joseph 
Coggs in this book and at the same time learn something of life in a tiny 
two-teacher school, so very different from new comprehensive schools with 
as many as a hundred teachers. 


SCHAEFER ~— Jack 


Television has ensured the continued popularity of the Western story. Jack 
Schaefer writes in the best traditions of the great writers of Westerns such 
as Zane Grey. His writing possesses a brisk, bright style which suits such 
stories without being gaudy and cheap. The passage ‘‘ Baldpate the Barber ”’ 
is taken from one of the stories, ‘‘ Leander Frailey’’, in a collection of 
stories of the West, The Pioneers. Perhaps better known is Jack Schaefer’s 
longer story, Shane, which describes the help given by Shane, a mysterious 
visitor with a violent past, to a pioneer family, and especially to the young 
boy, trying to settle down peacefully amongst desperate characters. This 
story was made into a very successful film. 


STYLES — Showell 


The passage ‘‘ King Cotton’s Palaces’’ is taken from Showell Styles’ book 
The Battle of Cotton which deals with the story of cotton and its effect on 
industry in Britain from 1700 to the present day. As well as writing histori- 
cal stories Showell Styles has written a number of books on mountaineering. 
He is a Certificated Guide of the British Mountaineering Council and a 
member of the Himalayan Club. The Battle of Cotton is one of a series of 
extremely readable history books entitled ‘‘ Revolution in Britain ’’. 


TANGYE -— Derek 


After being educated at Harrow, working in industry, travelling round the 
world, and working as a journalist, being at one time William Hickey of 
the Daily Express, Derek Tangye, with his wife Jean Nicliol, who was public 
relations officer for the Savoy group of hotels, abandoned the full city life, 
and went to live in a ‘‘ bath-less, paraffin-lit two-roomed cottage ’’ with six 
acres of uncultivated land on the Cornish coast where they grew flowers 
and potatoes. 4 Gull on the Roof describes their experiences in Cornwall, 
which include their friendship with Hubert, the first gull on the roof. 
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THOMAS - Dylan 


Dylan Thomas spent much of his childhood and youth in and around 
Swansea and Carmarthen, in South Wales. He remembers these days in his 
book Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog, from which the passage ‘‘ Mr. 
Samuels Watches a Fight’’ is taken. This book also tells of an uncle who 
sang hymns and cursed his mare in Welsh as he drove them home from 
market, and a Grandpa who, in the dead of night, sat in bed rocking from 
side to side and shouting ‘‘ Gee Up! ’’ to imaginary horses. Other memories 
are present in such writings as ‘‘ Memories of Christmas ’’, where he recalls 
trying to put a fire out at Mrs. Prothero’s, and in many of his poems. 


THE TIMES 


At first sight The Times, with its front page of advertisements and announce- 
ments and its pages of Stock Exchange figures, may appear a most unread- 
able newspaper. Yet the article ‘‘ Argosy in Search of Jason’’ is taken from 
its columns and is typical of the wide range of its feature material which 
during the course of one week has included articles on subjects as diverse 
as motor cars, finger bowls, Lakeland terriers, and ‘‘ Getting to Know the 
Siamese ’’. Its correspondence columns are frequently the focus of witty 
exchanges; its personal column frequently contains strange requests and 
announcements such as ‘*‘ Duke requests return of Coronet loaned by father 
for Coronation, 1937.’’ Normally its feature writers and news correspondents 
remain anonymous. 


“es 


UTTLEY - Alison 2 

The Country Child, from which the passage ‘‘ The Dark Wood ”"’ is taken, 
was Alison Uttley’s first major work. It was published in 1931 and has 
become a classic of its kind. Susan, the country child featured in the passage, 
lived at Windystone Hall, an old farm dating back to Elizabethan times. 
Her life takes us back to the days of the horse and trap, driving home with 
carriage lamps lit, or walking home with the aid of a lantern. The country- 
side around Windystone Hall may well be that of Alison Uttley’s native 
Derbyshire. Since publication of The Country Child, Alison Uttley has 
become well known as a writer of children’s series such as the ‘‘ Grey 
Rabbit ’’ books. 


WALKER - David 


‘“The Advertisement ’’ is taken from David Walker’s novel, Geordie. David 
Walker is a Scot, and Geordie, which is the story of a young Scot from a 
little-known glen, was one of his earliest successes. Geordie is a weakling 
until he takes a body-building course. The results are amazing. He becomes 
a champion shot-putter, first at a Highland Games meeting, then at the 
Olympic Games. The story combines excitement and comedy. It was made 
into a successful film. 
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